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The wild turkey and chain pickerel are “joiners” on this cover to welcome another 
new freshwater fishing and hunting year. The same color reproduction (in smaller 
size) will appear on the cover of the 1968-1969 Hunting & Fishing Regulations 
Summary. See pages 6 and 34. 
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Orriciats or Ducks Unlimited 
are keeping an anxious eye on the 
Canadian sky (plus the weather 
maps) —and with good reason. Ac- 
cording to the waterfowl conser- 
vation organization, a compara- 
tively mild, ‘open’ winter with 
little snow across Canada’s prairie 
regions, coupled with less than 
normal rainfall since last summer, 
has left water conditions for the 
waterfowl nesting season in a pre- 
carious situation. The importance 
of the Prairie Provinces in the 
continental waterfowl production 
cannot be underestimated—two 
out of every three ducks which 
fly down the flyways are hatched 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 

Ducks Unlimited biologists re- 
port that abnormally warm 
weather over an extended period 
in February and March resulted 
in maximum run-off from the 
available snow. Thus, the millions 
of ducks and geese which have 
been flying into the “duck coun- 
try” marshes, sloughs and lakes 
are finding plenty of temporary 
surface water; this naturally en- 
courages them to set up house- 
keeping and get about the business 
of raising a brood. However, there 
has been little replenishment of 
the important natural sloughs left 
dry or very low over the Prairie 
fall and winter. As a result, unless 
considerable precipitation falls 
during the spring, many ducks 
may find that their homes are 
dried up before the broods are on 
the wing, a situation which could 
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severely affect the waterfowl pro- 
duction. 

There are bright spots in the 
cloudy picture. A snow storm 
which swept across Canada’s prai- 
rie region in early April dumped 
up to 12 inches on southern Al- 
berta, which was approaching a 
critical situation. From three to 
eight inches of snow was reported 
across the southern pothole coun- 
try of Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba. 

There are also some ‘exception’ 
areas. In duck-rich regions of 
extreme southern Saskatchewan, 
where heavy fall rains saturated 
the soil and set the stage for maxi- 
mum run-off, the water conditions 
are considerably brighter, as they 
are in the more northerly park- 
land edges. 

The hundreds of Ducks Un- 
limited wetland projects across 
the Prairie Provinces, most of 
them strategically located on bet- 
ter flowages, captured whatever 
run-off was available, and are 
generally in good condition for the 
nesting season. 


Wildlife Officer Notes 


TWELVE HUNDRED pounds of ille- 
gally caught fish and 30 wire 
traps were pulled from the Cler- 
mont Chain of Lakes in March 
by wildlife officers of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Three young Clermont men 
found “working late” in Lake 
Minneola (Lake County) were 
arrested in the case and charged 
with taking fresh water fish with 
illegal fishing devices and violat- 
ing the state motorboat safety 
law. 

Officers J. L. Adams, Jr., Bush- 
nell, and James Moore, Clermont, 
apprehended the three after sev- 
eral nights of continuous surveil- 
lance. Two of the defendants were 
under 21 years of age; the third, 
28. All were booked at the Lake 
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County jail, at Tavares, and later 
released on bonds totaling $925. 
The fish, mostly catfish, were do- 
nated to a charitable institution. 

At their arraignment in county 
court the principle defendant 
pleaded guilty as charged and 
was fined $150 on the illegal fish- 
ing count and $25 on the boating 
safety violation. Charges against 
the others were dismissed. 

Lt. Roscoe Hamilton, Bushnell, 
is Law Enforcement Area 10 su- 
pervisor, which includes Osceola, 
Orange, Sumter and south Lake 
counties. 


Brown Pelican Research 


A RESEARCH PROGRAM aimed at 
finding factors responsible for the 
decline of the brown pelican is 
being undertaken by state wild- 
life agencies in Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas, and other states. 

Brown pelicans inhabit the Gulf 
and South Atlantic coasts and 
have had a history of population 
fluctuation. What causes such 
changes is unknown, and the state 
agencies now are cooperating with 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife and the National Audu- 
bon Society to find out. 

In the past few years, brown 
pelicans have disappeared as a 
nesting species over large portions 
of their natural breeding range. 
About 1960 the bird ceased nest- 
ing almost entirely in Louisiana 
and Texas. It now is regarded as 
very scarce in the Gulf of Mexico 
west of Florida. 

The Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission began 
censusing brown pelicans from the 
air in 1966 and found no birds 
nesting north of Seahorse Key in 
the Gulf or north of Port Orange 
along the Atlantic. Twelve speci- 
mens collected for examination by 
the Florida agency were found to 
contain pesticide residues in their 
body tissues. 
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Mosquito Breeding Facts 


Dip you KNOw that Aedes ae- 
gypti, the yellow fever and dengue 
fever-carrying mosquito does not 
breed in ditches, swamps and rain 
pools? If it did, Florida would 
undoubtedly be one big, wet, un- 
inhabitable tropic state. Instead, 
the Florida State Board of Health 
emphasizes, it lays its eggs in 
small water containers around the 
house and garbage dump. Flower 
vases, old automobile tires, tomato 
cans, untended bird baths, open 
boats, porch urns, clogged gutters 
—these are Aedes aegypti hatch- 
eries of the first order! 

Besides eliminating the hazards 
of yellow fever and dengue fever, 
there are other reasons for the 
effort to eradicate Aedes aegypti 
(pronounced ay-dees a-GYP-ti) in 
Florida. It will assure that this 
mosquito will not be shipped from 
our shores to countries from 
which it has already been eradi- 
cated—totaling fifteen nations and 
two territories. (Only in the Carib- 
bean and parts of the United States 
—including Florida—are there 
still large numbers of Aedes ae- 
gypti.) 

Cooperate with the Board of 
Health inspector-sprayman when 
he asks to inspect your household 
and place of business for mosquito 
breeding places. Get rid of stand- 
ing water around your home, 
office or store—and urge your 
neighbors to do likewise. 


Recreation Fund Revision 


PROPOSALS TO AMEND the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, a 
basis of financial support for fed- 
eral and state outdoor recreation 
programs, are moving in the 
House and Senate, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. 
Committee action has been com- 
pleted, and the bills could come 
up for floor votes soon. 

The Senate bill, S. 1401, would 
use Outer Continental Shelf re- 
ceipts to boost the Fund to $200 
million annually for the next 
three years and to $300 million in 
the following two years, giving a 
total of $1.2 billion. The House 
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Photo By Gene Smith 


Shades of Mark Twain's Missouri? Not exactly! This old double-decked stern-wheeler, 
The Albany, once plied the waters of Florida and Georgia. Now she rests and slowly 
decays on the east bank of the Apalachicola River south of Chattahoochee, Florida: a 
poignant reminder of Deep South riverboat days. What tales she could probably tell! 


plan, H.R. 8578, would grant $200 
million yearly, yielding $1 billion 
over five years. It would do away 
with the Golden Eagle gate pass 
and other mandatory entrance 
fees at developed federal recrea- 
tion areas. Agencies could collect 
gate fees it they desire, and re- 
ceipts would be credited to the 
collecting agency. 

Both bills would authorize fed- 
eral contractual obligations of up 
to $30 million to buy properties 
over the next two years. The 
House did not join the Senate in 
granting authority to the National 
Park Service to take options on 
park inholdings up to $500,000 a 
year. Differences remaining in the 
bills after passage will have to be 
resolved by a House-Senate con- 
ference committee. 


Historical Torreya Park 


THE ANTEBELLUM Gregory House 
at Torreya State Park near Bristol 
has been temporarily closed while 
it is being restored with 19th cen- 
tury furnishings of the “riverboat” 
era. 


State Parks Director Bill Miller 
said the opening date will be an- 
nounced later. 


Miller noted that the house, 
built in 1834, was moved by barge 
across the Apalachicola River to 
a high bluff within Torreya State 
Park during the 1930’s. The house 
was then reassembled with an im- 
pressive exterior, but for many 
years contained inadequate fur- 
nishings. 

Antiques consultant, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Johnson of Tallahassee, is 
supervising the collection of au- 
thentic furnishings of the glam- 
ourous era in the mid-1800’s when 
the Apalachicola River was the 
main “highway” from Georgia and 
Alabama through Florida to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

In connection with the restora- 
tion, the State Park System is at- 
tempting to find actual items used 
in the house at the time the Jason 
Gregory family owned it. Also, 
researchers would like access to 
pictures of the Gregory House 
before it was moved and while it 
still had the original kitchen and 
dining room attached, as well as 
photographs of Jason Gregory and 
his family. Persons with knowl- 
edge of such items may contact 
Major Paul Walker, Florida Park 
Board, 101 W. Gaines, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 


Long Key State Park 


DEVELOPMENT OF A new state 
park on Long Key and expansion 
of popular Bahia Honda State 
Park on Bahia Honda Key have 
been furthered by release of 
$190,000 by the Florida Cabinet. 

State Parks Director Bill Miller 
said release of the State Outdoor 
Recreational Development money 
enables the Florida Park Board 
to meet requirements of an agree- 
ment with the Board of County 
Commissioners of Monroe County, 
under which the Park Board 
would acquire some 420 acres of 
land for the two parks at no cost 
if $190,000 is spent for develop- 
ment before Nov. 11, 1969. 

Miller said $100,000 of the re- 
leased funds will go toward de- 
velopment of Long Key State 
Park, including campgrounds, pic- 
nic areas, and oceanfront facilities. 

He said $90,000 will be used for 
establishment of a beach swim- 
ming area on the Atlantic Ocean 
and additional camping facilities 
at Bahia Honda. 

Long Key State Park will cover 
some 260 acres bisected by the 
Overseas Highway (U.S. 1) near 
Layton, Fla. The key is of coral 
rock, supporting dense mangrove 
thickets and a growth of trees and 
shrubs native to the central Flor- 
ida Keys. A natural sand beach 
faces the Atlantic Ocean, and will 
be further developed under the 
$100,000 project. 

Bahia Honda is one of the most 
visited parks in Florida’s park 
system. As the continental United 
States’ southernmost state park, 
Bahia Honda features sandy 
beaches lapped by both the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean. 
All water activities are enjoyed 
here, including skin and SCUBA 
diving, deep sea and shore fishing, 
boating, and swimming. The popu- 
lar campground will be expanded 
under the $90,000 project. 


MOVING? 
If you are planning to move, please send 
notification four weeks before changing 
address. Send your address label from a 
current issue, plus your NEW address. This 
will ensure continued subscription service. 
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Resident Game 
Hunting Season 


Northwest Region 
DEER & BEAR: November 16 through January 19. 


TURKEY: Fall Season—November 16 through January 19. 
Spring Season—March 22 through April 6. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 16 through March 2. 


Central Region 
DEER & BEAR: November 9 through January 5. 


TURKEY: Fall Season—November 9 through January 5. 
Spring Season—March 8 through March 23, South of State Road 50. 
March 22 through April 6, North of State Road 50. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 9 through February 23. 


South Florida Region 


DEER & BEAR: DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties: 
November 9 through November 17, and 
December 21 through January 5. 


Other counties: November 9 through January 5. 


TURKEY: Fall Season—Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties: 
November 9 through November 17, and 
December 21 through January 5. 


Other counties: November 9 through January 5. 


Spring Season—South of State Road 50: March 8 through March 23. 
In Hernando County, North of State Road 50: 
March 22 through April 6. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 9 through February 23. 


Special Regulations: The use of dogs in DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota 
counties shall be limited to bird dogs, retrievers and slow trail hounds. The use of 
running hounds or any other dog that can reasonably be considered a dog usable 
for running deer is specifically prohibited. 


Archery Season (statewide) : September 14 through September 29. 


No open archery season in Dade and Broward counties; in that portion of Palm 
Beach County south of State Road 80; in that portion of Monroe County south of 
the Loop Road; or in that portion of Hendry County east of L1 and L2 levees. 


Persons holding a valid archery permit in addition to a regular hunting license 
may hunt on designated wildlife management areas and on open lands during any 
archery season opening prior to the regularly established season for taking resident 
game. No archery permit or management area stamp shall be required for children 
under 15 years of age or Florida residents 65 and over who hunt with bow and arrow. 


The possession of firearms during the Archery Season is prohibited. 


National Forest Bear Hunts 


Applications for the Apalachicola National Forest bear hunts September 16 through 
November 2, should be filed with the Regional Manager, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, P. O. Box 576, Panama City, Florida 32402, before 10 AM, Friday, 
August 23, 1968. 


Each of the 14 three-day hunts will be limited to not more than 17 people, 
except upon approyal of the hunt supervisor. Each group must obtain a $50.00 party 
permit and each person in the party must also possess a regular hunting license. 


On the Osceola National Forest, hunters participating in the special bear hunts 
October 4, 5 & 6; 11, 12 & 13; 18, 19 & 20; and 25, 26 & 27, will be required 
to purchase a special permit costing $5.00 and available from the Northeast Region 
office, Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Lake City, Florida. 


Additional information concerning the special bear hunts may be obtained by 
contacting regional offices. 
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1968-1969 
Regulations Summary 


Northeast Region 


DEER & BEAR: November 9 through January 5. No open season on Bear in Levy 
County. 


LEVY COUNTY STILL HUNT: The following described lands in Levy County are 
closed to all hunting with dogs—the lands bordered 
by State Roads 347, 345, 341 and 330, U. S. High- 
way 19-98, the Suwannee River, and the Gulf of 
Mexico marshland. 


TURKEY: No open seasons in Suwannee County or in that portion of Columbia 
County south of State Road 240 and west of State Road 47. No fall 
season in Alachua County. 


Other counties—Fall Season: November 9 through January 5. 
Spring Season: March 22 through April 6. 
QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 9 through February 23. 
WILD HOG: Alachua County—November 9 through January 5. 


Everglades Region 


DEER & BEAR: No open season on the Florida Keys of Monroe County. 
November 9 through January 5, all other counties. 


TURKEY: Fall Season—November 9 through January 19. 
Spring Season—March 8 through March 23. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 9 through February 23. 
WILD HOG: Palm Beach County—November 9 through January 5. 


Shooting Hours—resident game 


One-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour after sunset; except Spring Turkey 
Season when shooting hours will be one-half hour before sunrise to 12-noon, only. 


(For deer and turkey sex requirements, see General Regulations Summary) 


Bag Limits 


Daily Bag Season Bag Possession Limit 

White-tailed Deer 2 3 oe) 
Turkey — Fall 2 3 

Spring 1 2 2 
Squirrel, Grey 10 20 
Squirrel, Fox 2 4 
Quail 12 24 
Bear 1 1 1 
Wild Hog 1 2 2 


The color illustrated 1968-1969 Summary of Fresh Water Fishing and 
Hunting regulations will be available at County Judge offices, and 
the Commission offices listed on page 3. The 24-page summary con- 
tains general hunting and fishing regulations and information, bag 
limits, license fees, region map and hunting dates, plus colorful 
illustrations of Florida’s native game animals, birds and _ fish. 


Federal migratory bird hunting dates and regulations for Marsh Hens (rails & 
gallinules), Mourning Dove, Waterfowl! (ducks, geese, coot), Snipe and Woodcock, 
as set by the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, during July and August, will be published 
as a separate summary, available by September 1, 1968. 
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Wildlife Officer Notes 


WILDLIFE OFFICERS made a total 
of 70 arrests for game, fish and 
boating violations in the Central 
Florida Region during March 
1968, according to Harold W. Ash- 
ley, Fifth District Commissioner 
for the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 


Three hunting violations, 53 
fishing violations, and 14 boating 
violations were recorded. The 
most prevalent violation was fish- 
ing without a license which to- 
taled 50. Improper safety equip- 
ment in boats was second with 11 
cases being made. 


Wildlife officers traveled a total 
of 43,295 miles during the month, 
and spent 4,460 hours on land 
patrol and 838 hours on water 
patrol. The normal complement of 
officers in the Central Florida Re- 
gion is 27 wildlife officers and 
four area supervisors. 


Pesticides Research Work 


THE House or Representatives 
has formalized an _ interdepart- 
mental working agreement to pre- 
vent and minimize injury to fish 
and wildlife from insecticides, her- 
bicides, and other chemicals by 
approving H.R. 15979 by a 333 to 
25 vote, the Wildlife Management 
Institute reports. 


In effect, H.R. 15979 enacts a 
1964 agreement between the Agri- 
culture, Interior, and Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Departments. 
It would authorize $5 million an- 
nually for three years for the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to evaluate 
the effects on fish and wildlife of 
chemicals proposed for insect and 
other control purposes, to inform 
interested groups and individuals, 
and to operate and maintain exist- 
ing facilities. If a chemical is 
found injurious, the Secretary 
would consult with the Secretary 
of Agriculture about appropriate 
cautionary wording on the pack- 
aging label for the chemical. H.R. 
15979 now goes to the Senate 
Commerce Committee. 


| Game Management Notes 


/ li ALL GOES well, Florida will obtain more factual 
information about wild turkey productivity this 
spring and summer than in all the previous years 
of study combined,” says James A. Powell, Chief of 
Game Management Division, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, and author of THE FLortpa WILp 
TurKEY, published by the Commission in 1965. 

He was referring to a highly significant study 
being conducted by game biologists Lovett Williams 
and David Austin involving between 30 and 40 
radio-equipped wild turkey hens, any of which can 
be located by radio signals and observed at will. 
The work is being done on Lykes Brothers Fish- 
eating Creek refuge and management area in Glades 
County. 

This part of Florida’s Wildlife Research Project, 
which is headed by Williams, is specifically designed 
to yield information about the early part of the 
wild turkey’s life cyele—the critical period between 
spring nesting and fall flock formation—the period 
about which the least is known. 

Miniature radio transmitters of several designs 
have been fitted on the backs of the study birds by 
means of light harnesses. The sets do not interfere 
with the birds’ normal movement or behavior. 
(Each radio pack weighs about 50 grams—less than 
two ounces—and is about the size of a penny box 
of matches.) Power is supplied by small mercury 
batteries, good for over 100 days of constant “send- 
ing”—sufficient time for the broods to be hatched 
and the delicate poults studied well through their 
known “critical period,” the first six weeks of life, 
which comes during the sometimes rainy months of 
May, June and July. (Turkey eggs hatch in about 
28 days.) 

The directional receiver being used by Williams 
and Austin picks up signals over a mile away from 
24 different turkey hens in one study area—each 
set transmitting on a different frequency. Another 
study area several miles from the first holds 18 
more “bugged” birds. Of the 42 sets installed, 36 
were “beeping” loud and clear at last report and 
nests are now under visual observation. 

Last spring’s electronic snooping revealed an in- 
teresting sidelight regarding incubation: One hen 
remained on her nest for a full three days without 
leaving! 

But poult mortality, more than parental perse- 
verance, is the objective of this year’s Fisheating 
Creek wild turkey research. 


IN ANOTHER STUDY at Eglin Air Force Base, using 
radio-toting deer, biologist Lewis Jeter is learning 
just how a dog-chased whitetail behaves. 

The batteries in the larger deer radios are de- 
signed by the manufacturer to last for about a year, 
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Photo By Lovett Williams 
Wildlife telemetry is revealing much about wildlife that was 
unknown. Here a Commission Game Management technician with 
a directional antenna “zeros in” on radio-equipped turkey hen. 


permitting extended study. For this reason the 
study is far from complete but some extremely in- 
teresting data is already piling up. For example, 
one doe, run from her home area by fast deer 
hounds, has repeatedly given the dogs the slip and 
quietly returned! She has made it back home in as 
little as 50 minutes from three air miles away; 
sometimes she takes an hour and a half—but she 
has always returned. 

Jeter began telemetric studies of the natural 
movement of Eglin deer in 1962. During a four- 
year study, 20 does and eight bucks were monitored. 
In his current “chased deer” study, two does and 
one buck are being radio-tracked in their travels 
ahead of the dogs. The final report should prove 
quite interesting to hunters as well as biologists. 


AWARD-WINNING technical papers are regularly 
prepared and presented by Commission biologists 
at various wildlife conferences around the nation, 
particularly at the annual meetings of the South- 
eastern Association of Game and Fish Commission- 
ers. Such papers are subsequently published for the 
benefit of all wildlife researchers and managers. 

Telemetry studies, in Florida and elsewhere, should 
be very much in the nation’s wildlife news in the 
years ahead. Miniaturization of electronic compo- 
nents, plus modern animal capture methods, have 
made these unheard-of advances possible. 

The development and use of sleep-inducing drugs, 
which is revolutionizing wildlife capture techniques, 
is also making it easier to recapture radio-bearing 
animals and birds so that fresh batteries can be 
installed, thus extending study time. With most 
small game species—and even wild turkeys—which 
have high annual mortality rates, telemetric studies 
could cover virtually the entire life cycle. @ 
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Facts and Fun 


There are “outdoorsmen” who vandalize, damage and litter the lands and 


water so much that owners have little choice but close “open” areas 


1 BEEN SOME TIME now since I’ve heard any really 
loud bellows about water hyacinths. During the 
past 15 years I’ve heard the water hyacinth called 
a noxious weed, a public benefactor and the curse 
of all mankind. 

When I first came to Florida, the destruction of 
the water hyacinth was considered some sort of holy 
mission but even then it was pretty well known 
that there is no way of completely eradicating it. 
When energetic control got under way, fishing boats 
were able to move along waterways that had been 
completely clogged for years. Temporary eradica- 
tion was accomplished in some areas, although it 
was already known that permanent destruction was 
impossible. 

For a while the hyacinths were over controlled in 
some areas and some over-enthusiastic sprayers in- 
discriminately squirted lawns, private shrubbery 
and shoreline fish cover, but I think that’s pretty 
well straightened out now. It’s too late for revenge 
against the villain who originally imported water 
hyacinths to Florida, so we may as well relax and 
make the best of them. 

They’re used, to some extent, as fish cover and 
provide breeding areas for some of the essential 
links of the black bass food chain. I’m not saying 
we wouldn’t have fish without them, simply that 
they have contributions to partly offset their nui- 
sance effect. 

When it comes to navigating hyacinth jams and 
apparent hyacinth jams, the newcomer finds noth- 
ing in his outboard motor instruction booklet that 
is much help and generally he turns sadly away 
from anything that looks remotely like a closed 
channel. 

It takes a little experience to judge a hyacinth 
blockage, but maybe I can give some hints. If the 
channel, creek or canal is completely filled, with 
no open water showing and with hyacinth stems 
extending up a foot or more from the surface, it’s 
usually best to forget the whole project. Generally 
the root structure in such a mess is so heavy that 
your boat will ride up over it and eventually be 
suspended almost entirely by the floating plants 
while your motor churns away fruitlessly. 


Hyacinth jams come in all sizes and depths. This one looks 
bad, but is made up of small plants and the fisherman can 
move around through it by using either pushpole, or motor. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


If it is highly important to bust through a short 
stretch of this kind of blockade you can push the 
plants back a little with a pole or oar, move the 
boat a few inches, do some more manual shoving 
and inch forward a little more. You’re simply com- 
pressing the flexible roots and stems and they’ll 
close in again behind your boat so you’ll have the 
whole thing to do again on the way back. 

If the jam is very narrow, you may be able to 
skim over it with a planing boat, but once you 
bog down you’re in bad shape because there are 
hyacinths under you as well as all around you. 

If there is any adjacent open water to push it 
into you can sometimes move a surprisingly large 
raft of hyacinths by simply shoving on it with your 
boat. It'll go slowly but when you get it moving 
you have it made. 

Hyacinths that don’t stand very high above the 
water surface may have small roots and you can 
sometimes growl right on through what appears to 
be a solid mat of vegetation. In other cases the 

(Continued on next page) 


Small bass like these won’t make you famous, but 
a lot of fishermen feel they are more angling fun 
than the big ones. These came from the Everglades. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
below water sections may be more than you bargain 
for. Some motors chew up a lot of hyacinths and 
keep going. Others bog down and the motor that 
goes good today will find a pattern of hyacinths 
tomorrow that it can’t handle. 

The worst jams are those in which the plants are 
interlaced heavily. In new rafts where the individ- 
ual plants have driftd together only recently they 
separate politely and let you through. 

I find that it’s better to go through them than 
over them if there’s a large area of congestion. 


IT HAS BEEN a long time since I caught a 10-pound 
bass. Even if I were continually trying, fish of that 
size don’t come frequently and, except for the glory 
of it all, ’'ve had a lot more fun with smaller fish. 

I admire the consistent catchers of really big fish 
and I find that, invariably, they are students of the 
subject, have a lot of patience and have perfected 
a system of big fish angling. 

But it’s the smaller bass that becomes enthusias- 
tic over sporty methods of fishing, that jumps the 
highest, hits the loudest (generally) and otherwise 
entertains the fishing public. If I never again caught 
a bass over five pounds Id still be satisfied with 
bass fishing. 

In bass fishing, the further the strike gets below 
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the surface the less fun I have, but I think a lot of 
fishermen experience unnecessary fishless days be- 
cause they have somehow become addicted to the 
super-bass that are supposed to be an essential part 
of the Florida scene. 

When you ask a resort operator how fishing 
is he’s likely to tell you how many 10-pounders 
have appeared during the past week and neglect to 
mention the light tackle efforts that brought in 
strings of fish under three pounds. 

The big fish have different habits, tend toward 
deeper water most of the year and often require 
such large lures that the tackle gets pretty heavy. 
For them the favorite light spinning method is the 
plastic lure on the bottom. You can use large live 
bait with light tackle but it’s a lot of work. 

Of course if you do hook a buster on a pee wee 
outfit it’s a real bonus. 


SOMETIMES I FEEL there is no hope whatever of 
ever teaching the entire outdoor public to take care 
of private property, refrain from littering and stop 
wrecking the remaining shreds of the American 
landscape. 

Early last spring I got a red hot tip that a lot of 
bluefish had moved into a section of the Inland 
Waterway on the east coast of Florida, and were 
willing to strike anything they thought they could 
whip. The fish had been there for a while before 
I got the word, and fishermen had been working on 
them for a week or so. The reports sounded almost 
too good to be true but I stormed off to the scene 
with a couple of friends. 

Sure enough, the blues were hanging out in a 
deep canal, just off the inshore side of the water- 
way. It was in pasture land and you could beach 
your boat, walk along a neatly grazed bank and 
cast to the fish at your leisure. The blues were 
there all right, and things went smoothly until 
the arrival of a wide-hatted fellow in a pickup 
truck. 

The public had been using that little strip of his 
pasture for only a week or so but that was enough. 
The man in the hat drove some stakes, nailed up 
“no trespassing” signs and herded the fishermen 
back into their boats. 

I never doubted his right to haze me off the 
property but I couldn’t help wondering what harm 
the fishermen were doing, and while I loaded my 
gear aboard my skiff I made some tactful inquiries 
as the man in the hat didn’t seem to be a bad sort 
at all. 

“Well,” he said, “we’ve had enough. We run 
cattle in here and we found a broken bottle over 
there at the point. We had a trailer parked down 
at the other end of the canal and someone pushed 
it into the water. While we were figuring what the 
hell would happen next we decided to post the land 
before we had serious trouble.” 
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I had no argument and I caught the rest of my 
bluefish from the boat. 


Now I’m not about to break any bottle on the 
man’s shore. I’m not interested in drowning his 
farm equipment. In fact, if I fished there for the 
rest of my life, the only sign of me he’d ever find 
would be my boot tracks—a fact that holds true 
for 90 per cent of all fishermen, but there’s the 
ragged fringe of outdoorsmen (maybe that’s the 
wrong word) who will litter, damage and vandalize. 
It will always be that way and nobody, but nobody, 
can admit the general public without damage of 
some sort, however slight. 


As our beaches become private real estate and 
the inland “No Hunting” signs go up, it becomes 
increasingly plain that public education won’t com- 
pletely solve the access problem because it takes 
only one broken bottle to ruin a beautiful friend- 
ship, and our public relations can be undone in an 
instant by the guy who throws it. 


Any land owner mentally reduces the public to 
the least common denominator and that means the 
vandal and the litterbug. 


Take a sniff of the rotting garfish and discarded 
garbage along the roadside canals of, say, the Tam- 
iami Trail; count the beer cans bumping the jettys 
at one of our popular inlets and you become like 
me—no argument for the guy with the big hat. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING thing happened on that 


Jack Gowdy lands a bluefish in style while standing on a 
dry beach, but it wasn’t too long before the owners put 
out “No Trespassing” signs because of public vandalism. 
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bluefish trip. After catching blues on plugs, I 
learned they’re awfully hard to hold on a fly with 
a single hook. My only explanation is that those 
blues thresh about wildly rather than making sus- 
tained runs. My guess is that this series of short 
tugs in varying directions will enlarge the hole 
made by the hook and out it comes. On the other 
hand I never figured blues came off single-hooked 
jigs any more than any other kind of hooked fish. 

In any event there’s a tendency to make flies on 
hooks of small diameter wire in order to keep them 
light. The smaller the wire the more tendency to 
cut a slit in the fish’s jaw. 

The ideal holding hook for any fly or lure is one 
with a sharp point and barb and then a rather 
heavy bend and shank. If the hook is small enough 
for the fish to take solidly, it need be no smaller 
for penetration as long as it’s sharp. 

On the other side of the tackle box is the small 
plug with very tiny treble hooks, probably the 
hardest rig of all for a fish to escape if he is played 
gently. If one of the little hooks comes loose an- 
other spears him and he’s likely to come in looking 
like a pincushion—but small hooks must be used 
with gentle pressure; big hooks require solid set- 
ting. 


WHEN YOU HAVE a rookie in tow, be sure you re- 
member all of the safety instructions. 

The other day a young friend of mine wanted to 
learn to cast, never having held anything but a 
cane pole. After a brief, learned lecture 1 started 
him out with a push button reel and a wooden, 
practice casting weight with a metal base. 

Now I have always felt that any reasonably 
bright chimpanzee should learn to cast with a push- 
button reel in a maximum of 30 minutes, and this 
guy was no chimp. He is a motorcycle race rider 
with a room full of trophies and practically no scars 
which, to me, indicates he has reflexes good enough 
for any kind of fishing rig. 

Sure enough, he picked up the push button out- 
fit and was doing a fine job within five minutes 
except for an occasional “flub.” 

Then I heard him grunt and saw him eying a 
thumb that was rapidly turning purple. He had 
attempted a snap cast, made a mistake with the 
button in some way, and stopped the 5/8-ounce plug 
only four or five feet from the tip. On the snap 
back it cracked his thumb for real. 

That’s not too serious, but it could have been 
avoided if I’d given him a soft, rubber plug. It 
could have been a lot worse if he’d been using a 
plug with hooks in it and I guess it could have hit 
his eye. 

There’s a moral here: Anyone working with com- 
pletely unfamiliar equipment can hurt himself in 
ways you’d never dream of. Look at it twice before 
you hand it to him. © 
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IKE A COUNTY FAIR, the 1968 session of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s Youth Con- 
servation Camp at Lake Eaton, in the Ocala National 
Forest, shapes up to be “bigger and better” than 
ever before. Each cycle is chock full of interesting 
things to do and see, things kids will remember and 
appreciate the rest of their lives. 
The schedule of encampments—seven weeks for 
boys and one for girls, ages 8-14, as follows: 


June 16-22 Boys, One Week 
June 23-29 Boys, One Week 
June 30-July 6 Boys, One Week 
July 7-20 Boys, Two Weeks 


July 21-August 3 Boys, Two Weeks 

August 4-10 Boys, One Week 

August 11-17 Girls, One Week 

Total cost per camper is only $30 for one week, 
$60 for the two-week stay. This fee covers food, 
shelter, instruction, supervised recreation, study and 
workshop materials, sporting equipment, medical 
care, if needed, and accident insurance—a bargain 
in educational summer camping if there ever was 
one! 

The highly popular program at the Youth Camp 
combines instruction with recreation, learning with 
fun. The curriculum includes wildlife conservation, 
nature study, campcraft, fishing, hunting, wilderness 
survival, firearms and archery safety and marks- 
manship, swimming, boating and nature handicraft. 

In addition, campers learn the value of teamwork 
and friendly competition. They live in camp cabins 
or squad huts with youngsters their own age and 
are expected to share in normal “household chores.” 
But there is ample fun time during which the 
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The finest points of fishing are not overlooked at 
the Youth Camp, where boys and girls 8 through 14, 
study conservation and learn campcraft. This camp, 
at Lake Eaton near Ocala, is unique in all Florida. 


outdoor recreation schedules for the 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 


YOUTH 
CAMP 


By GENE SMITH 


beautiful Ocala woods ring with songs and laughter. 

The big mess hall might very well be the most 
popular spot at camp. The hearty, balanced meals 
prepared and served there are the pride of the 
camp—and, as you might guess, seldom does a 
camper need coaxing to the table. 

An innovation this year is an elective one-day 
course of instruction in shotgun handling (to aug- 
ment the standard riflery instruction). This will be 
presented by Robert F. Henderson, of Houston, 
Texas, who is Shooting Development Consultant for 
Winchester-Western Division of Olin, nationally 
known manufacturers of sporting arms and ammuni- 
tion. Participants will pay an extra $2 for the scat- 
tergun instruction, which will include actual firing— 
at clay targets. They will also qualify for member- 
ship in the Outdoor Corps, a club for young shooters 
sponsored by the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturer’s Institute. 

The Youth Conservation Camp is operated by a 
carefully picked, highly qualified staff under the 
experienced guidance of Denver Ste. Claire, Con- 
servation Education Extension Officer, and his aide, 
Floyd H. Dennard, who will serve as camp direc- 
tor this year. Working with them will be instructors, 
a registered nurse, a dietician and cooking staff and 
a corps of counselors—responsible young men and 
women, usually college age, who believe conserva- 
tion education and skills in outdoor recreation are 
important in molding the character of Florida’s 
young people. Most of the counselors have spent 
several summers at Lake Eaton, first as counselors- 
in-training and later as senior counselors working 
under a chief counselor. 
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Typical of these dedicated young people is 
William T. “Bill” Solburg, 21, of Tallahassee. Bill 
is a graduate of Tallahassee Junior College and 
plans to enroll at the University of Florida in the 
fall to study wildlife management. He is particularly 
interested in waterfowl biology and tentatively plans 
to do graduate work to prepare for a career in the 
research field. 

Solburg has loved hunting, fishing and camping 
since he was a small boy. He is active in scouting 
and is a semi-professional taxidermist, taking jobs 
from sportsmen friends in order to earn spending 
money while he is in school. He has prepared many 
specimens for the Youth Camp, where he first served 


Photo By Art Runnels 


Qualified instructors teach young campers 
about nature with live training aids like 
the alligator, above. Gun handling safety 
and marksmanship training, at right, help 
prevent accidents while molding a better 
sportsman—and a possible hunting buddy. 
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as a counselor-in-training in 1966, returned for the 
’67 session and will be there again this year “and for 
as many more summers as I can,” he says. 

Bill summed up his feelings about Youth Camp 
when he said, “I think the Youth Conservation 
Camp offers excellent training, especially for city 
children, who too often lose touch with nature. And 
I enjoy my work as a counselor and instructor. It 
is very satisfying, the environment is good, and the 
staff is a great bunch to work with.” 

Not much can be added to that. 

There are still some openings for campers this 
year. Complete information and registration and 
health forms may be obtained from Youth Con- 
servation Camp, 1239 S.W. 10th Street, Ocala, Flor- 
ida 32670, or from any of the Commission’s regional 
offices listed on page 3. 

A second Youth Conservation Camp is under de- 
velopment in the Everglades Region on the Com- 
mission’s J. W. Corbett Wildlife Management Area 
(Palm Beach County). The first camp cabin, to cost 
between $5,000 and $7,000, is being donated and con- 
structed by the membership of the Wildlife Conser- 
vation League of Palm Beach County. The block 
building, complete with double showers and toilet 
facilities, will accommodate 12 campers. 

A shell-rock access road to the camp area has 
been completed and the Commission-built fishing 
lake and canal will be stocked in the near future. 
A swimming area is being prepared, the camping 
area has been cleared, and wooden platforms have 
been installed to serve as tent floors. 

Other conservation organizations are planning to 
donate cabins, too. When completed, the South 
Florida Youth Conservation Camp will undoubtedly 
be as popular with youngsters as the Youth Camp 
at Lake Eaton, which is entering its 15th annual 
session. See you there. © 


Photo By Jim Reed 
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I" STARTED casually enough. Alden Johnson was idly 
studying Chart 1254 showing the Florida Gulf 
Coast from Mormon Key to Big Marco Pass when 
I wandered into Johnson-Kirby in South Miami one 
day. 

He’s a boat dealer who loves to roam, and when 
he’s not pressed for time, loves to study charts 
dreaming of new waterways to explore. 

“See these?” he asked pointing to the edge of the 
mangrove country, which the Tamiami Trail (U.S. 
41) skirts as it hurtles westward through Collier 
County to the Florida west coast. 

I looked at the black thread-like lines. They 
indicated fresh and brackish creeks. 

“Suppose we could get down some of these from 
the Tamiami Trail?” Alden continued with that far 
away look in his eyes. You’d never suspect he was 
wheelchair bound as a result of falling down an 
elevator shaft years ago. You’d never suspect it, if 
you saw him handle a boat. He’s determined to 
enjoy the outdoors to the limit. 

“Might be possible,” I answered. “Turner’s river 
crosses the Trail in eastern Collier. I don’t know 
about the others, although I’ve heard you can get 
down from Simmons’ place at Big Cypress Bend. 
Never’ve been down there.” 

“Let’s try it,” Alden said folding the chart. “We'll 
take some 12-footers with 10 horsepower outboards 
and see if we can get down those cotton pickin’ 
streams. It could be a lot of fun.” 
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Often the mangroves will arch overhead, and 
form “tunnels” through which the creeks wind. 


it almost seemed impossible, the 
exploring efforts—afloat—through 


the beautiful mangrove “covered” 


Small 
Boat 
“Cricks’ 


By MAX HUNN 


That started our adventures exploring “‘small boat 
cricks” from the Tamiami Trail, and in so doing we 
encountered boating waters you can’t duplicate else- 
where. 

During construction of the Tamiami Trail (U.S. 
41) supplies had been hauled up numerous creeks 
to various work sites. But that was 40 some years 
ago. Would the same creeks still be open? Or would 
they have been blocked by the numerous hurricanes 
since? 

We knew the highway was from three to six miles 
from the mangroves. Distance wise there was no 
problem. Obstacles? Who knew? Nature has no 
stream cleaner, maybe we could get through and 
maybe not. However, it would be exploring some of 
the most remote country left in south Florida— 
country even the hunters avoid for little game lives 
in the mangrove swamps, only birds, fish and a few 
snakes. 

“Better take two boats hadn’t we?” I asked. 

“You bet,” replied Alden. “This would be no place 
to break down.” 

Then he added: “Skip Forrester will be glad to go. 
He’s always ready to explore. We can get a fourth 
man somewhere.” 

A few days later, we began our explorations, re- 
versing the epic 1857 trip made by Captain Richard 
Turner for whom Turner’s River is named. 

Turner guided Captain John Parkhill’s company 
of Florida Mounted Volunteers (of course, they 
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went by boat as we did) on a successful raid during 
the Third Seminole Indian War. The troops paddled 
boats nine miles up river, then took off afoot cross 
country. After destroying several Indian villages, 
they were ambushed, and Parkhill was killed. They 
finally got out of the mangroves after a rough time. 
Turner returned and settled on the river in 1874. 
He was strictly a way-out pioneer. 

Our initial party consisted of Alden, “Skip” For- 
rester, Bill and Jim Nangle and myself. Skip volun- 
teered to run the third boat alone. Launching was 
no problem at the new canal dug when a new road 
was built a little east of Turner’s River. It connects 
with the main river a short distance below the 
Tamiami Trail. 

It was like cruising in the Everglades, for the first 
few miles as the sawgrass—head high and higher— 
lined the banks. Gradually this gave way to small 
mangroves, and soon it was a typical mangrove 


Mangrove creeks are not wide thoroughfares. 
Skip Forrester, right, maneuvers slowly to 
get through narrow part of Fakahatchee, and 
Alden Johnson, lower right, does some fast 
maneuvering in a narrow section of Turner’s 
River. A quick and rampaging snook, below, 
vaults a convenient snag, but misses, only 
to find others along the way moments later. 
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river. Easing through one tunnel, we discovered the 
mangroves formed solid ranks on each bank, and 
we knew we were nearing saltwater. However, there 
were few tunnels. The river’s steady current ap- 
parently kept the stream open, unusual in wayback 
mangrove creeks. 

In a little more than two hours, we entered the 
main Turner’s River, and reached the shell mounds 
at the river’s mouth where it empties into Chokolos- 
kee bay. The trip down had seemed long, but sur- 
prisingly tame. No sunken logs. Nowhere to get lost. 
Just a beautiful scenic cruise. The return trip 
seemed even shorter, probably because the thrill of 
wondering what was around the next bend was gone. 

Turner’s River, however, was just a warm up. 
Joe Simmons, who operates Big Cypress Bend a few 
miles east of Royal Palm Hammock, introduced us 
to our next adventure. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Joe, who guides fishing parties when not running 
his airboat for tourists, tipped us that the Fakahat- 
chee River was open to Fakahatchee Bay, but that 
it was a rough trip. He’d removed some of the 
snags and cleared the worst portion of the river to 
get his fishing parties out. But it wasn’t panty-waist 
boating country. 

His forecast of a rough trip intrigued us, but little 
did we realize how rough. Turner’s River had given 
us a false evaluation of mangrove cruising. 

Launching was a real chore with no back-in ramp. 
We man-handled the boats into the water back of 
Joe’s. Cruising down the canal, which had been dug 
in the rum running days for you know what, we had 
no problems. But heading across a small pond, we 
were in real trouble. Joe had advised getting on 
plane, but with the tide out, we couldn’t. We wal- 
lowed across the lake, abusing our motors, and by 
poling eventually reached deeper water. 

However, deep water doesn’t guarantee safety, not 
with a river ladened with underbrush and sunken 
logs. In the mangroves, the Fakahatchee becomes a 
series of tunnels, some high, some low, always 
equipped with noggin’ knockers. It gives a snake a 
headache, twisting and turning with no rhyme or 
reason. At almost every other bend we had to stop 
and reverse. You couldn’t turn sharply enough to 
follow the narrow channel. 

We could see the marks from various hurricanes. 
There’d be a strip of barren mangroves stark and 
lifeless, and adjoining would be verdant, green living 
mangroves with thick foliage cutting off the sun. 

It appeared an angler’s paradise, and was. On our 
first trip, we released 32 snook barely under the 
legal 18-inch limit. Despite their size, they were as 
pugnacious as their elders. If we’d have met old 
grandpa, it’d have been some brawl. As it was, we 
lost more than we landed. Don’t think a barely 
undersize snook isn’t a scrapper. 

Emerging from a particularly narrow tunnel, we 
suddenly were in the main part of the Fakahatchee 
River, about a mile from its mouth into the bay. 


Boating the Fakahatchee “crick” seemed 
impossible at times, but we did make it. 
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Even this part of the river is no place for arm chair 
boatmen. Coming out on a low tide, we could see 
numerous hazards, sand and oysters bars, and a 
snake channel that couldn’t decide which shore to 
follow. 

Cruising up Fakahatchee Bay to the east, we ex- 
plored East River, which doesn’t reach the Trail. 
After finally locating the river, whose mouth is now 
obscured by mangroves, we checked it out, going as 
far inland as possible. It terminates abruptly in a 
series of shallow ponds, rough on water pumps, and 
a haven for tarpon. 

Our return trip up the Fakahatchee was marked 
by only one adventure. We got lost. Taking a wrong 
turn—oddly, the only place you can get out of the 
main stream—we suddenly found ourselves in the 
sawgrass. Back tracking, we found the main channel, 
and landed at Joe’s place at nightfall, just as he was 
about to begin a search for us. Don’t think you can’t 
get in trouble in the mangroves. You can. 

Since that adventure, we’ve found two other easy 
ways to reach saltwater from the Trail. There’s now 
a launching ramp on the highway canal paralleling 
Florida 29 just south of its junction with U.S. 41. 
You can cruise the canal seaward four miles to the 
outskirts of the little town of Everglades, then pro- 
ceed to Chokoloskee Bay, either by way of the main 
Barron River or by taking the “back way” via a 
creek and canal to the Bay at Half-Way Creek 
bridge. 

Latest explorable river is Blackwater, now easy 
to cruise thanks to the channel dug from the Col- 
lier-Seminole state park marina to the main river, 
and the river clearing done by the Florida Park 
Service. An abundance of markers plus the river 
clearing has made Blackwater the safest “crick” to 
cruise for neophytes. Fortunately, the Park Service 
didn’t ruin the river while providing this virtual 
arm-chair cruising. 

We now know cruising Florida’s “small boat 
cricks” south from the Tamiami Trail is cruising 
that can’t be duplicated. It’s worth doing over and 
over again. @ 
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The Chain Pickerel 


By GENE SMITH 


F THE FIVE members of the “pike” family in 

North America, two happen to live in Florida 
—the chain pickerel (Esox niger) and his pretty 
little cousin, the redfin pickerel (E. americanus). 
Both are scaled down versions of the mighty mus- 
kellunge and northern pike, the truly big brothers 
of the Esocidae clan, whose other member is the 
dainty grass pickerel, a subspecies of the redfin. 


Because of the redfin’s small size—it only occa- 
sionally exceeds 12 inches—and despite its game fish 
status in Florida it is not very important to sport 
fishermen. 


But the chain pickerel—to which the names jack- 
fish, jack, pike and eastern pickerel are variously 
applied—attain weights of around 10 pounds maxi- 
mum and lengths of over two feet. It is quite 
popular with Florida anglers. It is a bony, but deli- 
cately flavored, fish; undeniably a scrapper of first 
rank; a hard-running, head-shaking, water-knocking 
piscatorial powder keg! 


Conversely, when at rest in its grassy lair the 
chain pickerel is a picture of peace and content- 
ment. It may lie practically motionless for long 
periods just watching the other fishes play. Then, as 
suddenly as a launched torpedo he may streak for- 
ward to seize an unsuspecting shiner or other min- 
now that has caught his eye. The rows of needle- 
sharp teeth, recurved for the surest grip imaginable, 
kill his prey almost instantly, after which it is 
turned and swallowed head first. Thus the chain 
will gorge itself on its neighbors—and will occa- 
sionally choke to death on a fish too big to be 
swallowed—or regurgitated. 


Chain pickerel are found in all the states east 
and south of the Allegheny Mountains; from Maine 
to east Texas. They grow to maximum size in Flor- 
ida and Georgia, where the world record chain 
pickerel was taken, near Homerville, in 1961. It 
weighed nine pounds, six ounces and was 31 inches 
long. The fish occurs in lakes and larger streams 
throughout Florida, preferring still water and lots 
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The chain pickerel is built for speed—but doesn’t always use 
it. They sometimes lie under grassy overhang by the hour. The 
Florida daily bag limit—15. Little cousin, the redfin, must 
be counted in the bream and perch limit—50 a day, together. 


of vegetation, into which its chainlink color pattern 
blends perfectly. 

Although they feed largely on fishes, pickerel also 
take frogs, tadpoles, salamanders, mice, crayfish and 
many kinds of insects. The fact is, they will gobble 
almost any living thing within reach when the feed- 
ing urge is upon them—including other pickerel! 

Spawning occurs in late winter and early spring. 
The sticky eggs are deposited in the grass—to which 
they adhere—and remain entirely unattended. They 
hatch in 7 to 10 days and the young must make it 
on their own. 

The slender-bodied, duck-billed pickerel shares 
bass habitat and is often caught on the same lures 
that fool Mr. Largemouth. 

A suitable casting outfit for pickerel fishing is a 
6-foot rod, a small reel loaded with light line, a 
short length of wire leader and some small, bright 
lures (44 to % oz.) retrieved fairly fast. Wobbling 
spoons and plugs, long shanked hooks with stream- 
ers, spinners, beads or porkrind, bucktail jigs and 
other minnow-looking lures will all take pickerel. 

Fly fishing and trolling over weed beds will also 
arouse these jumping jacks. On the other hand, one 
will often inhale a motionless topwater lure if it is 
left hanging over his nose long enough to make 
him mad. 

Live minnows and frogs are excellent pickerel 
baits—if the bass don’t get to them first. When live 
bait fishing, give the pickerel enough time and 
slack line to return to its lair and swallow the bait 
before setting the hook. (A disgorger comes in 
handy when working with pickerel, as does a small 
landing net.) 

This inquisitive fish may follow a lure repeatedly 
before making his move. Keep casting if you see it 
doing this, increasing the speed of each retrieve. He 
can be agitated into striking sometimes. 

A grinning old jack may be as ugly as a blind 
date in Ubangiland, as one fellow put it, but to 
more than a few Florida fishermen it is getting to 
be the belle of the backwater ball. © 
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Cores THE DISCUSSION on destiny of public 
lands, it is rather noteworthy that those persons 
claiming broad public interest in the disposition and 
management of public lands, identify themselves as 
“true conservationists” as against all others who 
have only an interest in one resource. These latter 
include lumbermen, loggers, mining companies, 
prospectors, cattle and sheep ranchers, and some 
species of recreationists and commercial vendors. 


But these latter named are quick to state that 
their personal, one-track self-interest does not tran- 
scend their altruism for the overall common good. 
Historically, however, this altruism boils down to 
the fact that they are imbued with the idea that 
what is good for them personally is all for the com- 
mon good. Historically, such professions of altruism 
do not always square with facts. 

We have, therefore, many groups and individuals 
representing one, two or several uses of the public 
lands, and each or all elbowing their way to the 
pulpit as the only true prophets and conservation- 
ists. The analogy is religion—many religious sects 
and sub-groups each claiming their philosophies as 
the original “TRUTH,” and all worshiping the same 
GOD. 


It is astonishing as to just how there can be so 
many diversified attitudes with so many conflicts 
of interest with varying degrees of exploitation and 
destruction to those with a real sense of proprie- 
tory responsibility. Can they still come under the 
classification of conservationists? 

Based on the evidence, the only conclusion which 
can be reached is that conservation in large meas- 
ure is a state of mind. Industrialists, economists, 
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Real conservationists, those interested with 
ecological as well as scenic and recreational 
aspects of public lands, must be as forceful 
in presenting their case as special interest 
industrialists, one-time users—for a_ profit. 


A New Look 
At The Old 


Public Domain 


Part 2 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


agriculturists and recreationists are persuaded of 
their own righteousness, and here again it is possible 
to have a wide range of righteousness from per- 
sonal avarice to public benefit. 


The Public Land Law Review Commission at this 
writing has held nine public hearings at various 
points throughout the U.S. Those who have a single 
interest which would accrue to a monetary profit 
seem to outnumber those who claim to have an in- 
terest in broad public benefits at these hearings. 
They come with facts, figures and plausible argu- 
ments. 


These single interest groups are bound together 
by certain common interests which give strength to 
their lobbying out in the hinterlands and in Wash- 
ington. They have a bullseye to hit and they intend 
to hit it. For one thing, as a group, they resist the 
idea of the Federal government and the states buy- 
ing more land and taking it off the tax rolls. How- 
ever, they do not distinguish between highly pro- 
ductive and well-husbanded lands as against lands 
which have been run down by private enterprise 
and abandoned. They might have a point if they 
were more selective in their resistance and acknowl- 
edge that private enterprise has in places produced 
some monumental messes which the taxpayer has 
had to take over to bring back to productivity as 
a capital investment. 


Mining companies and prospectors still want the 
outdated 1872 mineral laws retained, which would 
allow them to file claims on practically all public 
lands, be they national forests, recreation areas, 
wilderness or grazing lands. Down through the 
years these claims have varied from the valid to 
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absolute fraud; the fraud being against the people 
of the United States. 


Lumber companies have sounded the doom of the 
timber industry if more private lands are purchased 
by public agencies, this in spite of the fact that the 
lion’s share of lands classified as forest are now in 
small private holdings. We have millions and mil- 
lions of acres of low producing forest lands from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. It really goes to show 
how this Nation can wallow in wealth and still con- 
tinue to be indifferent to its land problems. 


It is understandable that a lumber company when 
it purchases cut-over lands, wants the type and kind 
suited to its operations and that has a quick recov- 
ery potential. But who is going to do what with 
lands that do not lend themselves to quick recov- 
ery? What about public lands that have had gener- 
ations of abuse through greed and indifference and 
many times illegally? 

The Taylor Grazing Act—Federal legislation to 
give a destiny to millions of acres of public land 
in the west and most of it unsuited for crop farm- 
ing—was long past due when passed by Congress 
in 1934. One reason for its passage was the dust 
bowl era of the thirties. 


These lands are under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, Department of the In- 
terior. Some of the BLM lands include highly 
valuable virgin timber tracts in the Pacific Coast 
states, but excluding Alaska, most of them are in 
the high plains and semi-arid regions, and inter- 
mountains and deserts. Some of them have been 
abused for a hundred years, and because of scant 
rainfall their ability to regenerate grass and fodder 
is a slow process. Since the passage of the Taylor 


Most of our nation’s once great waterways 
are defiled beyond belief—and very little 
is being done to curb the great pollution. 
Water belongs to all, is necessary for all 
life, and affords recreation. The streams, 
rivers and lakes are valueless if contami- 
nated—rate as liabilities and not assets. 
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Grazing Act millions of dollars of public funds have 
been spent to improve their productiveness, but the 
old tradition of free range is long in dying, and the 
healing processes of nature due to climatic condi- 
tions are painfully slow. 

One of the compromises which had to be met in 
passing the Act was the establishment of local 
advisory boards. These boards have been largely 
dominated by representatives of the livestock in- 
dustry which is case hardened to the proposition of 
looking after its particular interests. Getting rep- 
resentatives for recreation or the ecological balance 
on these boards has so far met with grim resistance. 

It is only natural that all industrial users of 
public lands—lumbering, mining and livestock— 
will be present at the hearings of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission and will present their 
side of the picture with graphic and cold-blooded 
efficiency. There is nothing wrong in this, but those 
who want the scenic, recreational and ecological 
aspects of the public lands properly protected have 
the same right and should be present in equal force. 
They have their opportunity for their day in court 
and should not ery “foul” if things go against them 
for lack of effort. They will also have to document 
their case by study and hard work. They are chal- 
lenging quasi-vested interests which have had long 
experience in the arena of public debate and strife. 

Attempting to present a case for a variety of pub- 
lic interests as against those who demand preferen- 
tial treatment is not exactly a job for rank amateurs. 
A sob story is not enough, but there is sufficient 
talent throughout the nation to accomplish some 
acceptable compromises if enlisted and the supreme 
effort made. Staying away from the hearing will not 
accomplish the job. @ 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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BY BASS FISHERMEN are pretty hard to convert. 
I don’t know about religion and politics but 
where fish are concerned they’re pretty stubborn; 
you might even say they’re pig-headed. 

Some of them are so definitely opposed to salt 
water they won’t even follow a black bass if he 
gets close to the ocean and when you talk about 
brackish water they think it’s an exotic term for 
some form of pollution. 

Black bass fishermen are addicted to certain kinds 
of equipment they’re sure won’t work with any- 
thing else despite 20 years of lectures, movies, mag- 
azines and television shows plainly proving they’re 
wrong. Your real honest-to-goodness black bass fish- 
erman generally avoids these things if he can and 
he may even say the whole thing’s a fake. The 
sneaky truth is that he often doubts his personal 
ability to cope with outsized salt water fish using 
his ordinary fresh water tools. 

Southwest Florida is probably Number One spot 
for salt and fresh water fish integration but compe- 
tent black bass guides in that sub-tropical area are 
as scarce as penguins. A black bass fisherman is 
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The bass in south Florida don’t run as large as they do 
a bit further north, but they aren't runts by any means. 


in the 
Southwest 
Corner 


for combination styles 


of fishing fun 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


probably going to be on his own and he’s apt to 
wish there could be just a little commercialization 
to give him a start. 

For more than 15 years I’ve been spending time 
annually in that country and have learned to find 
my way around over quite a chunk of salt water 
but I had rooted around among the mangroves for 
more than ten years before I began to suspect the 
black bass potential. Maybe if we’d stage a ribbon 
cutting ceremony somewhere in the brackish water 
zone there’d be more mixing of fresh and salt water 
fishermen. 

The guide we first hired down there stuffed us 
into a skiff together with some odds and ends of 
light tackle, and smashed off through the mangrove 
bushes. We lay down in the bottom of the boat 
while he plowed through two or three miles of 
curlycue creeks with mangrove brushes thatched 
overhead and, although we didn’t realize it at the 
time, we became hooked on the mangrove country 
within a couple of hours. 

When the guide finally said it was time to start 
fishing almost any black bass addict would have 
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felt at home. Substitute some willows and cypress 
for the mangroves that surrounded the place and 
we could easily have been in a north Florida 
black bass pond. The casting lures approved by our 
guide were a silver flash darter and a Heddon 
Lucky 13. In those days we used short, stainless 
steel leaders but most snook fishermen use heavy 
monofilament traces now. 

There was nothing gradual about the way things 
started. Debie chunked her darter over against the 
mangrove brushes the way the guide had advised 
popped it a couple of times and then just as she 
started it toward the boat something took it and 
left with it. Debie didn’t have her drag set tightly 
and whatever it was took her plug on down the 
shoreline, around a point and off up a narrow creek, 
marking his progress with a mighty bulge of water. 

“That,” said the guide, “is a pretty fair snook.” 

He started the motor and headed out after Debie’s 
plug while she took up the slack. Nothing broke 
and by the time we had caught up with the fish he 
had tired himself out yanking the line against 
springy mangrove roots. I’ll check the file and see if 
I can find the negative of Debie’s first snook. 

In the past 15 years that is bound to have been a 
very expensive snook because we now have our 
second housetrailer at Everglades (the first was 
wiped out by Hurricane Donna) and I’m a little 
hesitant about recalling the number of outboard 
motors we’ve beaten to death on the oyster bars 
down there. 

But there has been only a slight change in the 
tackle we now use. On that first day of Everglades 
fishing there were so many snook the guide even 
let me catch one on a fly, which immediately be- 
came a complication of my snook fever. 

Back at the dock we bought an armful of charts 
and a small compass and we went about hopefully 
begging veteran fishermen to mark good spots for 
us. Ted Smallwood, who still runs the Everglades 
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Small Boat Dock and Trailer Court, marked some 
of the main back country routes, and gave us a 
start. Then a few years later he introduced us to 
the brackish water largemouth bass. 

When drought follows normal rainfall in the Ev- 
erglades these bass are concentrated at the heads 
of the tidal rivers, and there they mingle with tar- 
pon, snook, channel bass and other salt water spe- 
cies partial to marginal areas. If drought continues 
too long, there’s a heavy kill of these bass as there’s 
a limit to how much salinity they can weather, al- 
though they can prosper in surprisingly salty water 
for a limited period. They won’t reproduce unless 
they get back to the sawgrass country. 

In periods of heavy rainfall, tidal rivers are al- 
most completely fresh and with the aid of favorable 
winds the tide may run out all day long. When 
fresh water becomes scarce, rising tide intrudes salt 
water further and further inland, and fresh water 
fish are caught in the middle, their fresh water 
homes having dried up and their adopted brackish 
residence getting saltier by the day. Then comes 
the black bass kill. This happens in all tidal areas to 
some degree but it’s more dramatic in southwest 

(Continued on next page) 


The jack crevalle, above, is one of the toughest fighters of 
all, and are often encountered in the many brackish areas of 
the southwest. Putting on the pressure with a flyrod snook, 
at left, in the Ten Thousand Islands—where a variety series 
of brackish-water rivers meander toward the Gulf of Mexico. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Florida areas where the slope is so gradual that salt 
water is held back only by the pressure of fresh wa- 
ter from the “river of grass.” Drainage and flood 
control have so reduced the amount of free fresh 
water flowing down the old Everglades route that 
coastal areas have become increasingly salty for 


years. 

Mangrove trees, which prosper only in brackish 
water, are now lining creeks that ran through open 
sawgrass fifteen years ago, but the much disputed 
canals that most of us feel have carried away the 
fresh water too fast and reduced the population of 
true brackish water fish have provided excellent 
hideouts for black bass during times of low water. 

At intervals, bass fishing can be phenomenal at 
the heads of tidal rivers of that sector but it took 
me quite a while to figure out that they’re always 
in those canals. We probably have just as many 
fishless days as anyone else, but when we're a little 
lucky it’s not unusual for us to catch black bass, 
bluegills, snook, tarpon, channel bass and salt wa- 
ter trout all in the same day. This has made my 
life considerably more complicated because when 
we head for Everglades these days we usually take 
two boats, the larger one for long haul salt water 
coastal fishing and something small just for the ca- 
nals. 

The rig we tow is about as follows: For the in- 
shore salt water fishing we have a beamy, high- 
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A historical document—girlish Debie Waterman exhibits 
her first snook caught 15 years ago, in a brackish water 
area where the fresh and salt water fishes meet, and mix. 


sided 16-foot aluminum skiff with a 65 horse motor. 
It’s comfortable but it’s more than you need unless 
you take long trips. With that boat we always carry 
a spare motor, sometimes mounted on the transom 
and sometimes carried loose inside. For that we’ve 
currently settled on a 6-horse Johnson which will 
push the big boat faster than you’d think, even 
when it’s fully loaded with gasoline, people and 
tackle and possibly even a tent and camping gear 
for overnight trips. Since the little engine is 
mounted a bit high, it will move us almost any- 
where the boat will float. 

We use oars most of the time when actually fish- 
ing, as it’s generally along the shoreline, although 
I’ve tried both paddle and pushpole. Some fisher- 
men like to use their small motor and idle it along 
the edges. 

Riding inside the bigger boat on the trailer is a 
12-foot johnboat which we usually use with a 914- 
horse motor. That’s for the brushy creeks and the 
black bass canals. 

We'll get to the bass fishing shortly but, first, 
let’s discuss methods necessary in adapting fresh 
water tackle to salt water fish. 

First, let’s take the spinning rod and the one you 
use for bass should be satisfactory. This brackish 
water fishing, however, will require fairly rapid 
cranking to maintain lure speed and that’s aided by 
a large spool. Most of the mangrove shoreline fish- 
ing evolves into the problem of stopping a heavy, 
determined fish in a short run rather than hang- 
ing on to a long runner. Some of the roughest days 
I’ve spent there have been with spinfishermen who 
insisted on using very light lines. This simply isn’t 
the place for it. 

Casts aren’t likely to be very long and a 10 or 
12-pound test spinning line isn’t a bit too heavy. 
Ahead of that you'll need a “shock tippet” of heavy 
stuff ranging from 20 to 50-pound test. If you prefer 
to use made-up wire leaders, that’s all right too. 
The lure weights for 90 percent of this fishing can 
be the same as those used for bass. After all these 
years I find that two of the most popular lures in 
that area are still the darter type and the Mirror- 
lure. Darters are most frequently used in yellow or 
orange and silver flash. Most of them weigh about 
5% ounce but half-ouncers will be all right. Quarter- 
ounce plugs are generally a little small for this kind 
of operation. Jigs are used almost exclusively by 
some of the best spin fishermen and nothing will 
beat them year around if properly applied. Balsa 
wood plugs are pretty fragile for this business. 
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A 6% foot spinning rod with good guides is about 
average. 

Perhaps a plugging outfit with conventional reel 
comes closest to the ideal, same as used for bass. 
Free spoolers with good drags have moved in 
strongly in recent years. Rod length is generally six 
feet or less. I use 18-pound braided line with an 
8-inch tippet of heavy mono but most casters use 
monofilament line. 

Good quality push button reels are satisfactory if 
you're willing to give them the extra care required 
by salt water use. 

A medium weight fly rod is usually enough, un- 
less you’re after record tarpon. It should take a line 


Shark River black bass, above, 
are plentiful when the drought 
follows a period of plentiful 
rainfalls. Ted Smallwood, from 
Everglades City, right, fishes 
for a mixture of black bass and 
small tarpon in a highway pond 
at the head of Ferguson River. 
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heavy enough to handle big streamers and popping 
bugs. Salt water streamers aren’t sold everywhere, 
but it’s easy to learn to tie them. 

The popping bugs we use for salt water are gen- 
erally slender to give a long silhouette without 
wind resistance and they cast easily. 

In all of these mangrove lures, the manipulation 
is faster and more violent than for bass. A really 
sloppy bass angler makes a good snook or tarpon 
fisherman. More commotion, more splashing, faster 
retrieve. 

In the mangrove swamps the most popular troll- 
ing lures are spoons like the Reflecto and its rela- 
tives, generally worked as near the shoreline as pos- 
sible. Two or three miles an hour would be about the 
right speed, and experts consider 70 feet of line too 
long in close quarters. With a long line you have 
little chance of getting a fish into the clear before 
he hangs you up. Ideal trolling gear includes a 
short, stiff boat rod and something like 30-pound 
line. I’d use a wire leader with some good swivels. 
During late spring and early summer when fish are 
moving in the big, deep passes the rush treatment 
for a hooked fish isn’t quite so important, even 
though the fish run larger. 

We always use a net unless we're after big tar- 
pon. 

The best way of finding your way around the 
mangrove coast is with large scale charts available 
at some tackle shops and boat docks. These are 
mostly ancient numbers, the results of aerial sur- 
veys of the 1920’s, but they’re accurate enough to 
get you around better than regular coastal naviga- 
tion charts of much smaller scale. 

If you can get someone to mark some of the bet- 
ter routes you'll save a lot of propellers and get 
further from the dock with less trial and error. Of 

(Continued on next page) 
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late, the National Park policy is to help fishermen 
as much as possible and park rangers will some- 
times lead parties of fishermen into good areas in 
the morning and come back to pick them up later. 
They’re also helpfully staking out some of the back 
country routes for small boaters to the disgust of 
those who learned the swamp the hard way—but 
the Park is for everybody. 


By the way, Captain Andy McLean’s annual 
FisHine Mate guide to that country pinpoints some 
of the most popular fishing spots and does it so well 
I would like to erase some of the marks in spots I 
used to think were private holes. You can buy it at 
newsstands of the area. 


Okay, now for the fresh water fish. Some years 
ago I made a series of trips to the headwaters of 
tidal rivers of the mangrove coast to gorge myself 
with some black bass fishing that was almost too 
wild to be true. In one river it was common to 
have four or five bass cuffing each other around 
while trying to get at a plug that was already hung 
up in the grass, anyway. 

On one trip the snook, bass, bream and tarpon 
were all together and if you didn’t like what you 
caught on one cast you’d probably be satisfied on 
the next one. 


Conditions have to be exactly right for such a 
fishing orgy. You need a period of sufficient water 
back in the sawgrass followed by a drought that 
will force the bass and bream down into brackish 


Charles Waterman gleefully strings a largemouth 
bass taken from a grass flat, in south Florida. 
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water. That makes your hot fishing and if rains 
come soon enough the bass will go back up and 
the snook will go back down. If drought continues, 
bass will die by thousands. 

The first time I witnessed a fish kill there, I went 
around wringing my hands but I later found this 
has been recurring ever since the first pirate 
skinned his keel on a Shark River oyster bar. I’ve 
read 50-year old accounts in which sportsmen wept 
that all of the Everglades bass had died with 
drought. 

Actually, some especially low areas have always 
sustained the breed with the help of alligator holes 
which act as dry weather reservoirs. 

Still, most of the southwest Florida bass are 
caught from man-made canals, a form of atonement 
for the ravages of civilization. Everywhere a road 
goes in that country a canal must go to provide the 
fill. The oldest and best known of these fishy ditches 
is that of the Tamiami Trail, U.S. 41, which was 
gouged out by a fearsome walking dredge in the 
twenties. That ditch is best known for fishing in the 
area between Miami and Naples; snook and tarpon 
near the Naples end, and black bass further east. 
South Floridians are primarily salt water anglers 
and the ditches really don’t get much publicity. 

If you’re going to fish from the bank, a fly rod is 
best in most of the area—whether you’re after snook 
or bass. For one thing you can stand on the high- 
way shoulder and lift a fly over the fringe of grass 
and weeds that lines the ditch proper whereas 
you're often tangled up with a shorter rod. A lot of 
prize-winning flyrod snook have come from the Ta- 
miami Trail canal. 

But if you really want to work things over in the 
ditches, get yourself a cartop boat or canoe and a 
small outboard motor. Then you can get away from 
the road and, following the FCD canals, you can get 
as far into the sawgrass country as you feel like 
going. One of our pet fishing spots is ten miles from 
the car with one portage on the way. After you get 
that far back, fishermen become pretty scarce since 
most of them come down with all sorts of symp- 
toms at mention of portaging a boat over a dike. 

When water’s low, nearly all of the fishing is in 
the canals themselves, but when there’s plenty of 
water you can push out into the grass until things 
hang up and then get out and wade. Then you’re 
really in lonesome bass country except for an occa- 
sional airboat. 

Record bass? No I don’t think so. South Florida 
isn’t home of the biggest largemouths—just the 
most. When I’m asked how big a fish you can ex- 
pect I say anything over six pounds is a whopper. 
Of course they win contests with bigger fish than 
that, but I know a fellow with years of experience 
in plugging that neck of the woods and he says nine 
pounds is his biggest to date. 

But there are millions of them. @ 
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Water Dangers 
From DDT 


DDT residues have been collected 
from marine organisms, large and 
small, of all the oceans and the 
ice-bound Antarctic. The  conti- 
nental shelf, nursery grounds of 
all our food fish and _ shellfish, 
is particularly endangered with 
current pesticide build-up. The 
world scientists are explaining 
and urgently recommending the 
use of safe bug “killers” available. 


SCIENTIST FROM the State University of New 

York recently announced that DDT, now wide- 
spread in the oceans of the world, is capable of 
crippling the tiniest sea organisms. 


The scientist, Dr. Charles F. Wurster Jr., report- 
ed experiments in the current issue of ScIENCE, 
showing that tiny amounts of DDT can disable 
phytoplankton, the microscopic plant life of the sea. 
These unicellular organisms form the basic food- 
stuffs for all sea life from oysters to whales and 
produce two-thirds of the world’s atmospheric oxy- 
gen supply. The experiments showed that one part 
of DDT in ten million of sea water was enough to 
reduce activity of the tiny plants to 10 per cent of 
normal. 


Dr. Wurster reported in Science earlier that a 
wide ranging oceanic bird, the Bermuda Petrel, 
will be extinct by 1978 because of DDT contamina- 
tion of the Atlantic Ocean. The Petrel, which feeds 
only in the open sea, accumulates enough DDT in 
its eggs from an oceanic diet to prevent it from 
breeding effectively. 


About the occurrence of DDT and derivatives, 
Dr. Wurster stated, “They are found not only in 
soils, runoff water, air, and rain water but also in 
most animals analyzed from widely diverse parts of 
the world, including Antarctica. Residues of DDT 
were recently reported in marine organisms of both 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans.” 


Asked how DDT gets into the ocean, Dr. Wurster 
said, “As an example, recent reports by colleagues 
in California show that half the DDT in the tropi- 
cal Atlantic arrives by way of rivers entering the 
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sea and half from fallout from the trade winds. 
DDT is a persistent chemical with a half-life of 10- 
15 years; it does not disintegrate but remains in the 
environment to be taken up by animals of the sea 
and concentrated by their systems into damaging 
amounts.” 

Asked about the significance of these recent find- 
ings, John Clark of the American Littoral Society, 
Highlands, N. J., commented, “We must be con- 
cerned about the open ocean but probably our im- 
mediate coasts and estuaries are in the greatest 
danger because coastal waters are subject to the 
heaviest contamination.” 

President of the national aquatic conservation 
group, Clark added, “Although we have little data 
on the effects of DDT and other chlorinated hydro- 
carbon pesticides on breeding of coastal and estu- 
arine fish and shellfish, these chemicals may be 
partly responsible for the depletion of many Atlan- 
tic coast species.” 

He pointed out that recent reports from the 
Michigan Department of Conservation show that 
DDT is responsible for the deaths of 700,000 tiny 
salmon fry being raised by that Department to 
stock Lake Michigan. The DDT came from the food 
eaten by the salmon in Lake Michigan before they 
entered the streams where they were collected by 
the Department’s hatchery men. The mortality of 
the salmon hatchlings is now threatening the suc- 
cess of Michigan’s spectacularly successful program 
to introduce this Pacific salt water species to the 
Great Lakes. 

Mr. Clark stated, “If DDT is so damaging to sal- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Inland waters, which support bird and fish life and provide 
our drinking waters, will soon be unfit for anything if DDT 
contamination and use of other “hard” pesticides continues. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
mon, it could also have reduced the breeding po- 
tential of many of our coastal fishes, such as striped 
bass and shad which must go through contaminated 
estuaries and into the rivers to spawn.” 

He also noted that the salmon run in the Miri- 
machi River of Canada was almost “wiped out” by 
DDT in the 1950’s. 

Mr. Clark concluded, “A great amount of further 
scientific study is necessary to show the actual 
effect that DDT is having on the breeding of coastal 
fish and shellfish, but the research now emerging 
is cause for anxiety over the future of our sea re- 
sources.” 

Dr. Wurster and other concerned colleagues have 
formed an organization, The Environmental Defense 
Fund, to inform citizens and public officials of the 
growing ecological danger of widespread application 
of DDT and other pesticides. Where persuasion 
hasn’t worked, the Fund, led by their legal counsel 
and organizer, Victor J. Yannacone of Patchogue, 
N. Y., has taken the offenders into court. 

The Environmental Defense Fund would have 
DDT and similar compounds banned completely, or 
very tightly restrained, throughout the country. 
Fund spokesmen state that other chemical and non- 
chemical methods of pest control are just as effec- 
tive and not nearly so harmful to the environment. 

A supporter of the Fund, scientist Dr. George M. 
Woodwell claims, “There is no longer any circum- 
stance that justifies the use of DDT in the general 
environment now that concentrations have reached 
the point of degrading ecological systems around 
the world.” @® 
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Wildlife Protection Methods 


By JOHN MARSMAN, Savage Arms Co. 


In FLoripa’s Everglades earlier this year, an over- 
populated deer herd was suddenly found to be suf- 
fering from malnutrition. More than 100 whitetails 
had starved to death. 

In California two years ago, an overpopulated 
deer herd in Yosemite National Park faced the same 
threat. The size of the herd had exceeded the food 
supply. 

In another western state several years ago, a 
survey done on a 100,000-acre area, where deer 
were allowed to be hunted by bow and arrow only, 
showed the herd was being decimated by starva- 
tion, disease and mountain lions. 

In Yellowstone National Park for many years 
now, the problem of starving elk has plagued park 
officials. There isn’t enough food to go around. 

All these incidents have one thing in common. 
They were caused by overprotection, the theory 
that wildlife should not be hunted, that it can be 
protected without dire consequences. 

A common factor can be found in the solutions 
being proposed in all the cases mentioned. Hunting 
is being advocated. Had it been allowed in the 
first place, the problem would not have been cre- 
ated. 

The fact is, wildlife cannot be stockpiled. The en- 
vironment will not support species of game beyond 
its limits. An acre of land will produce just so much 
food, which in turn will support a limited amount 
of wildlife. Controls are needed to keep this law of 
supply and demand in balance, otherwise the nat- 
ural resource will be wasted. 

Hunting provides this control, at the same time 
utilizing the natural resource. Total protection in- 
volves a waste of wildlife. Animals suffer a linger- 
ing death by starvation or are eaten alive by preda- 
tors. 

The fallacy of overprotection, particularly in fed- 
eral and state parks, is becoming more obvious as 
time passes. The hunter is being called in to help 
control wildlife populations. Permit hunting is being 
allowed and, in some cases, regular hunting is being 
advocated where it will not interfere with public 
safety. 

Will Johns of the National Wildlife Federation 
phrased the fallacy of overprotection quite adequate- 
ly recently when he said, “. .. When the numbers of 
animals exceed the amount of food and cover on the 
winter range, something has to give. First, it is the 
range itself; then, it is the animals. The principle has 
been demonstrated in nature over and over again. 

“The tragedy is that so many people are unwilling 
or unable to understand nature’s laws and to accept 
the inevitable punishment—animal death by star- 
vation and plant destruction by overgrazing or 
browsing. The end result is a biological waste- 
land.” © 
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Off-Season Practice 


crow shooting can provide the shotgunner with some excellent practice 


between general hunting seasons—and will help farmers, too 


ae MAJorITyY of last season’s luckless deer hunters 
will honestly admit their failure to bring home a 
buck. 

Many will also confess they had at least one good 
chance to score, but missed out at the critical mo- 
ment that is part of every fired shot. 

Why does the average hunter frequently muff 
his big moments? 

Unfamiliarity with the weapon carried, lack of 
pre-season practice, failure to be in top physical 
condition, moving or making a noise at the wrong 
time, boredom from prolonged waiting, impatience, 
an empty weapon, forgetting to take the safety off 
before attempting the shot, shooting too soon or too 
late and malfunction of weapon are some of the 
hunting “boo-boos” that defeat a high percentage of 
deer hunters every season. 

Only a truly “lucky” hunter kills his deer with- 
out being thoroughly familiar with his weapon or 
without developing the split second timing that thick 
brush deer hunting usually demands. These fortu- 
nate few may also get their buck within minutes 
after locking and leaving the car. It has happened. 

More numerous are the luckless hunters—espe- 
cially those out of condition, who cannot walk long 
distances or necessarily make short, fast runs and 
then get off a quick, accurate shot from offhand 
position. 

Moving or making a noise at the wrong time gen- 
erally can be attributed to thoughtlessness or in- 
experience. Boredom and impatience are moods and 
actions frequently manifested by inexperienced 
hunters more imbued with the idea of hunting than 
its actual demands and finer techniques. 

As for weapon malfunction, it is not as common 
among firearms kept in good mechanical condition 
as might be surmised. Autoloaders, particularly, 
have a bad reputation of jamming at the wrong 
time, but even these usually function reliably when 
clean and in good working order and used with 
carefully matched ammunition. 

Most missing results from simply being out of 
practice and failure to be in the good physical con- 
dition needed to take hard-going, or take maximum 
advantage of fast-breaking situations. 

Soon now, I will start performing body toughen- 
ing exercises in preparation for the coming season, 
and will make it a rule to get in some form of shoot- 
ing practice every week or so. Care to join me? 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


For THE HUNTER of feathered and furred game, 
the shotgun undoubtedly is the most versatile of 
available weapons. It is also one of the hardest to 
master and apply effectively to a variety of shooting 
conditions. 


Shooting trap and Skeet between hunting seasons 
helps the shotgunner develop skill and keep in 
good shooting form. 


Whenever possible, however, between seasons 
practice should also include some crow shooting 
over decoys, to better develop the timing and gun 
swing required for consistent killing of upland game. 


Thown clay targets have a different type of flight 
from wild, feathered game. The clays start out with 
a whiz, but lose velocity rapidly and generally are 
falling targets during most of their flight; wild, 
flushed feathered game are usually rising targets, 
which characteristically accelerate flight speed with 
each extra yard of distance gained from take-off. 
The shotgunner who limits his between seasons 
practice solely to clay bird targets is apt to find 
himself shooting behind live birds, come hunting 
season. 


Crows are unprotected, numerous and common to 
all wooded and farm-land sections. Most farmers 
will grant permission to a careful hunter to shoot 
them over a decoy set-up. Usual decoy set-ups in- 
clude either a stuffed or molded fiber owl and 
several silhouette or full-bodied crow decoys. These 
you group along a known crow flyway and supple- 
ment with “crow talk” from a well camouflaged 
blind nearby. (Wearing of camouflage clothing is 
also recommended, as well as not retrieving kills 
if other birds are in the air.) 

Crow-owl decoys are inexpensive. Kits can be 
had from Williams Gun Sight Company, Davison, 
Michigan 48423 ($6.20). A kit consists of a full- 
bodied, lifelike molded fiber owl and two crow 
figures. Extra crow decoys can be had ($1.55 each), 
and extra owls ($3.10 each). 

Good crow calls can be found among the Heister, 
Lohman, Olt, Faulk and Green Head lines of mouth- 
activated game calls. 


SEEMINGLY, THE shotgun—because of being tech- 
nically classified as a short-range weapon—should 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
offer more hunting safety to other deer hunters than 
rifle fire; actually, it is not true. 


First, let’s consider the ground-level or shoulder 
height angle from which the average deer hunting 
rifle is fired. Even though the rifle’s single bullet 
may have great striking force and can travel a long 
distance if fired at a high angle of barrel elevation, 
the almost parallel to ground line-of-sight for shots 
at standing or running deer, combined with the 
exerted effect of gravity, will cause a rifle bullet 
to come to earth a short distance from point of fir- 
ing. The potential bullet flight path is further re- 
duced if the shot is fired from a tree-stand or other 
elevated firing point, on a downward angle. 


When a shot is fired from a high power rifle only 
one bullet is released, with only one chance of pos- 
sible contact with another hunter if not stopped by 
a tree—and our Florida forests are generally thick 
with bullet-stopping trees—or if the bullet does not 
hit and bury itself in the ground after a low tra- 
jectory flight caused by a low-level sight line and 
trajectory path. 


The high velocity, thin-jacketed bullets with soft 
lead cores generally used for Florida hunting are 
not conducive to ricochets, either. They usually 
disintegrate when they hit the ground, if target 
or an intervening tree does not absorb their form 
and energy. 


Contrast the single projectile of a rifle with a load 
of buck shot: A deer hunter armed with 12 gauge 
shotgun firing a load of Size 00 shot (a poor selec- 
tion because Size 00 tend to scatter widely and 
pattern poorly in most shotguns) will release 9 to 
12 lead balls, the total number depending on 
whether a regular or Magnum load is fired. Each 
of these Size 00 buck shot measures .33 of an inch 
in diameter. In Size No. 1 buck shot, one of the 
best patterning sizes, there are 16 pellets, each .30 
of an inch in diameter. 


These large pellets are notorious for finding small 
openings in brush and constitute a hazard equiva- 
lent to their numerical representation to any hap- 
less hunter in their path. 


Admittedly, a high power, soft point, expanding 
rifle bullet can be very destructive to flesh should 
it hit a person, but even so the unfortunate victim 
of a stray rifle bullet may well survive to hunt 
another day. One who absorbs several buck shot in 
the guts has survival odds against him. 


It is true that a shotgun’s charge does not travel 
far, as compared to the potential flight of a rifle 
bullet, but the fact is, heavy buck shot have a 
deadly flight path much longer than the average 
hunter believes. There have been hunting accidents 
here in Florida where an unfortunate hunter has 


been killed by being in the path of a load of buck 
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For between-season hunting practice, set up several crow 


figures along a known crow flyway; wear camouflage, and 
supplement the positioned decoys with “good crow talk.” 


shot fired from a point a hundred yards distant. 
Others have been seriously wounded by single or 
multiple pellet hits at surprising ranges. 


It is a ballistic axiom that heavy round shot— 
which includes buck shot sizes—will better retain 
imparted velocity and travel farther than small 
size shot. 


At Remington’s Bridgeport, Connecticut, ammu- 
nition plant, company engineers know pretty much 
what a given shot charge and powder load will de- 
liver in both velocity and flight range, whether fired 
at a high angle, or from shoulder height on, essen- 
tially, horizontal plane. 


A simple mathematical formula for computing 
the potential flight distance of shot—any size shot 
—is to multiply shot diameter size in hundredths 
of an inch by 2200. 


For Size 00 buck shot, measuring .33 of an inch 
diameter per pellet, this figures out to maximum 
potential flight of 726 yards, shotgun barrel ele- 
vated to approximately 42 degrees and the buck 
shot powered by a full, normal powder charge. 


Of course, due to the low, almost parallel to the 
ground angle from which most buck shot loads are 
fired at deer, the heavy pellets do not travel any- 
where near their potential flight. But they do travel 
far enough and spread out in pattern to the extent 
that they can be a casualty threat to another hunter 
within their experienced range. 


Fired from shoulder level height at a deer stand- 
ing or running on approximately the same level, 
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Size 00 buck shot reach a point 60 yards from 
muzzle in .1669 of a second and drop only 4.8 inches 
for 60 yards of flight. The heavy shot drop more as 
range increases beyond 60 yards and their velocity 
falls off, and gravity gets in its work, but they are 
still dangerous to another hunter 100 yards away 
from shotgun muzzle. 

Where shotguns are legal weapons with buck 
shot for deer, they invariably are also legal with 
rifled slug loads. 

A 12 gauge rifled slug actually is a big, fairly 
slow-moving hollow base .73 caliber bullet, that 
starts out with some 1600 feet per second muzzle 
velocity, but, due to its shape and encountered air 
resistance, loses approximately 640 feet per second 
of initially imparted velocity as the projectile cov- 
ers 100 yards. Even so, a 12 gauge rifled slug has 
plenty of punch remaining at 100 yards, certainly 
enough to kill or seriously wound any unwary 
hunter in its path. According to Army weapons 
technicians, it takes a striking velocity of only about 
400 feet per second, with a projectile the approxi- 
mate weight of a 12 gauge rifled slug, to produce a 
casualty. The 12 gauge rifled slug has those lethal 
qualities. 


Equally conducive to serious accidental contact 
with another hunter is the fact that a 12 gauge 
rifled slug, fired from shoulder level and parallel 
to ground, will normally drop only 2.1 inches over 
first 50 yards of flight and only a total of 10.4 inches 
after first 100 yards of flight. Thereafter, the drop 
is more—much more. 


But since most users of rifled slugs fire them with 
the aiming aid of an adjustable rear sight, and sight- 
in to get slug impact point 2 inches above point of 


aim at 50 yards, the first cited—and normal—tra- 
jectory figures are nullified considerably. Instead of 
hitting ’way low at 100 yards, the 2 inch high point 
of impact at 50 yards, with such an adjusted rear 
sight setting, would result in a “dead on” point of 
rifled slug impact at somewhere around 90 or 95 
yards. 

Used in a shotgun with a trajectory compensating 
rear sight, or without, the trajectory and remaining 
velocity of a rifled slug at 100 yards are well within 
the Army’s computed casualty bracket, to a target 
man-size. 

Personally, I would rather be hit by a stray rifle 
bullet than a shotgun’s rifled slug or a load of buck 
shot. But I don’t want to be hit by either if it can 
be avoided. Simply, you won’t shoot me for a deer 
and I won’t shoot you—if we each always make 
certain of the identity of target before firing. 

Unfortunately, the tendency today is to obtain 
game killing ability through volume and sustained 
firepower instead of through good marksmanship 
—which explains the popularity of autoloading 
weapons. 

Sometimes I wish we could retire all our auto- 
loaders and return to the single shot rifle. I feel 
we would hunt more expertly and kill more game 
and wound less. Conversations with wildlife offi- 
cers active in the field substantiate my long held 
belief that shotguns wound more game—and more 
hunters—each season than rifles. 

Now, I am not advocating that shotguns and buck 
shot loads be outlawed in favor of rifles. I am merely 
convinced that over average Florida deer hunting 
ranges carelessly used shotguns are just as danger- 
ous to me—and to you—as high power rifles, all 
factors considered. @ 


Hunting Is Big Business 


HEN HUNTING SEASONS open and hunters move 
W into an area in search of game, few commu- 
nity leaders bother to analyze the impact it has on 
the economy of their towns. 

Some sportsmen may encounter trouble from 
citizens who look upon the small invasion of hunters 
only as a nuisance, an activity producing no worth- 
while benefits. This was the case in a Tennessee 
town recently until an economic study involving 
deer hunters revealed a few startling facts. 

It showed that hunters put into circulation more 
than $442,000 during three two-day hunts on a 
nearby wildlife management area. Local merchants 
reaped profits on sales of gasoline, meals, lodging 
and camping facilities. The study did not include 
small game hunting, only deer hunting. 

The town’s mayor was so impressed by the mone- 
tary benefits derived from deer hunters he sug- 
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gested it be a governing factor in setting seasons 
and bag limits. 

A personal interest is usually the case when sta- 
tistics are applied at home, where they suddenly 
become meaningful. The national statistic, for ex- 
ample, telling us that hunters spend more than 
$1,121,135,000 annually in pursuit of their sport has 
less impact in Crossville, Tenn., than the $442,000 
hunters spent there. 

Community leaders might consider the fringe 
benefits of hunting in their area the next time a 
question arises in regard to its popularity or ac- 
ceptance. A survey, such as the one done near 
Crossville, might surprise everyone. 

As for using this monetary factor in determining 
hunting seasons and bag limits, perhaps it would 
be wise to leave that chore to the trained biologists 
who seem to be doing a pretty good job. 

Otherwise, there may not be so many hunters 
around spending all that money. 
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| Fish Management Notes 


HERE’S SOMETHING about normal water level fluc- 

tuation in Florida lakes that makes good fishing 
better, according to John W. Woods, Chief of Fish- 
eries Division, Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 

In fact, a surge in sport fishing success is sure to 
follow a period of drastic drawdown—or even com- 
plete drying up—of north Florida lakes, which 
happens from time to time. 

A prime example is Leon County’s renowned 
Lake Jackson, which was completely dry, except 
for a sinkhole, in 1957 but refilled and, to the con- 
sternation of many adjacent property owners, flood- 
ed in 1965. Since refilling, bass and bream fishing 
have been exceptionally good—so good, in fact, that 
national publicity and word-of-mouth advertising 
have directed anglers from all over the country to 
this 6,800-acre fish factory—which is currently pro- 
ducing more lunker bass per acre than any other 
lake in Florida. 

Most biologists agree that the least amount of 
tampering man does with a lake’s water level the 
better off that lake will be. The Commission has 
recommended that Lake Jackson’s water level not 
be stabilized; that, instead, the lake be left in its 
natural condition. 

“In Lake Jackson the excellent hunting and fish- 
ing depends on water level fluctuation,” states a 
1966 Commission report, which goes on to tell why. 

The “secret” of the good fishing that occurs after 
a drying up is deceptively simple: Bottom muds 
are consolidated, not allowed to build up as muck. 
Sunlight and air on exposed bottomlands oxidize 
the organic matter that accumulates from dying 
aquatic vegetation, thus preserving the firm bottom, 
purifying the soil, aerating it and making it more 
productive. 

“In all probability, Lake Jackson would have be- 
come a muck bottomed marsh hundreds of years 
ago if periodic drying had not permitted the oxi- 
dation of accumulated peat-forming vegetation,” 
suggests the report, which points to nearby Lake 
Miccosukee, with its declining sport fishery, as an 
example of the slow death process in which a lake’s 
water is displaced by grass and muck when nature’s 
periodic “dry cleaning” process is prevented by 
man-made structures. (That’s why artificial lakes 
and ponds should always have valves to allow draw- 
down.) 

At an elevation of 93 feet above sea level, which 
gives Lake Jackson 6,800 surface acres, fishing and 
hunting values two years ago came to an estimated 
$120,000 a year, based on nationally accepted values 
of $1.50 per fisherman-day and $6.00 per man-day 
of hunting (Lake Jackson is a waterfowl, snipe and 
marsh hen hunter’s delight!). Current figures, with 
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Photo By Bill Hansen 


Fish populations recuperate unbelievably fast after drought 
or a severe drawdown. Bass lay up to 100,000 eggs; bluegill 
over 65,000. Crappie are tops with near 200,000 per female. 


higher values per man-day and far more man-days 
use as a result of present fishing success, would 
undoubtedly boost the annual recreational value 
skyward. 

Analysis of U.S. Weather Bureau records for 
north Florida since the turn of the century shows 
a cyclic pattern of alternate high and low rainfall 
periods, each climaxing roughly every ten years. 
This indicates that another low period is about due. 
There is no reason to believe we won’t lose some 
of our lakes again—temporarily. But if it happens, 
Floridians should be patient, let nature take its 
course and look forward to the fabulous fishing 
that always returns with the water. 


AS WATER LEVELS drop in Florida lakes, due to 
low rainfall and lowering ground water levels, there 
are always scores of requests from well-meaning 
citizens that the Commission engage in “‘fish rescue” 
operations. These are neither biologically nor eco- 
nomically feasible. Game fish cannot be rescued 
from potholes by the use of nets and transported 
overland without considerable losses. Also, in prac- 
tically every case the receiving waters are them- 
selves low and supporting all the fish they can. 
Therefore, stocking of “rescued” fish usually only 
compounds the problem while often spreading dis- 
eases and parasites. 

Since natural water level fluctuation is beneficial 
in the long run, the Commission discourages fish 
rescue operations, preferring to approach the prob- 
lem by temporarily removing daily bag limits 
wherever the need is indicated, allowing fishermen 
to remove stranded fish from specifically named 
bodies of water for their personal use. @ 
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Summer Fun 


There are many new things being added to all types of boating activities 


that add to summer fun afloat—including family camping vacations 


HEY SAY June is a month for weddings, and I 
Ae. that’s right, because nothing has been 
wedded, so to speak, in recent years as much as 
boating and camping. Man, it is like love and mar- 
riage, they go together like a horse and carriage. 

Since President Johnson placed a big Texas frown 
on traveling abroad, it opens new vistas for home 
lovin’ Americans to come to Florida and experience 
the sheer delights of boating and camping in one 
state where there is plenty of room for everyone. 

Oh, there are more states with more room, like 
Montana and Idaho and Nevada, but none of these 
places have the types of waterways we have in 
Florida. 

You can start near Jacksonville, for example, 
where the green scene boasts of pines, oaks and 
maples and go down the St. Johns River to Sanford 
where the scenery has shifted to palm trees. 

And the nicest thing about summer in Florida is 
the close proximity of water and campsites. There 
is hardly a stream in the state that doesn’t boast 
fine campsites somewhere along the way. Sounds 
like a popular song, doesn’t it? Well, boat-camping 
in Florida is a song. 

I suppose most boat campers coming to Florida 
today have the Keys as final destination. This fig- 
ures, of course. The highway leading to the Keys 
is the only one going that way, so it’s a natural for 
first-timers looking for campsites near the water 

. sure can’t get lost. I imagine in this month of 
June, especially when the kids get out of school, 
you won't be able to stir ’°em with a stick at Bahia 
Honda, Pennekamp, or the many private camp 
areas along the entire chain of keys. 

Though the Keys are emerald lures for many 
persons who want to combine their boating and 
camping, there is a new place up near Port St. 
Lucie that is turning a lot of heads. 

Couple of entrepreneurs from Nashville, Tennes- 
see, Bob Epperson and Hazen Kreis, got hold of a 
parcel of land near Jensen Beach between the 
Indian River and the Atlantic Ocean. They have 
turned that place into one of the most outstanding 


With the latest in camping equipment easily stored aboard, 
boat-camping is the “in” thing now, for family summer fun. 
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BOATING 


By ELGIN WHITE 


campsites in America, and have named it “Holiday 
Out” for the inners who would rather stay out. 

These Tennessee mountain boys only recently 
opened “Holiday Out,” and folks are standing in 
line to get in. But the boating part is what is going 
to be so interesting. On the Indian River side they 
are building entire camp areas for boatmen who can 
cruise right into the inlet, park anywhere along the 
islands, and set up camp. A complete marina and 
launching ramp is to be included in the whole deal, 
and the boating section of “Holiday Out” should 
be ready by September. This construction is, or 
will be, one of the largest of its kind for boatmen 
and will add greatly to the pleasures of doing your 
camping by boat. 

There is another place in Florida among private 
campsites that deserves some mention, too. It is 
called “Kon Tiki,” and is just south of St. Augustine 
Beach right off Highway A1A. “Kon Tiki” of course, 
has a Tahitian flavor, in spite of the wag who drove 
in one day from Minnesota and wanted to see the 
Eskimos. The place was only opened last July, and 
since then has been swamped with campers, many 
of them coming down via the Intracoastal canal, 

(Continued on next page) 
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More variety style camp sites are now being 
opened on many types of waterways—adding 
to Florida’s already magnificent boating world. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

which meanders by just a short cast from the camp- 
site. “Kon Tiki” is located right on the Atlantic 
Ocean, with most of the camp lots facing the sea. 

We were there just after the place had opened, 
and it has all the facilities anyone could possibly 
want. Let me tell you, with people getting a bit 
tired of highway travel and turning to boats that 
go to campsites on waterways, this camping via 
boat is really getting to be something else. It is 
tremendous fun, the new camping gear being de- 
signed for family living is out of this world, and 
waterways are being opened all over the country 
to boat-campers. And, it is a heckava lot cheaper 
than traveling the highway route and putting up at 
motels every night. 


You KNOW, SOMETIMES you write some things in 
passing, but the readers don’t read in passing. 

We mentioned in the April 1968, issue of FLortpa 
Witp.ire that John Pennekamp Coral Reef State 
Park “is the only underwater park in the world...” 
and right away we get a reply from faithful reader 
Mrs. Monica Abbott of Miami saying we are as wet 
as the fish in the park. Says Mrs. Abbott “. . . there 
are underwater parks in the Virgin Islands and in 
California, Australia, Japan and the Philippines...” 

Monica, we stand corrected. Guess we should have 
said it was the only underwater park near Mara- 
thon. But, seriously, it probably is the only one of 
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its kind in this part of the world. I doubt if the one 
in California has the underwater magnificence in 
coral rock and brilliant colors this one has. O.K., 
Monica? 


AN OUTFIT IN Parsons, Kansas (of all places) has 
come to the rescue of the women boat drivers. 
(Plus a few thousand men we can name.) 


I guess the hardest part of boating, especially so 
for us in the novice class, is docking the dadgummed 
thing without pushing the pier into the next county. 

Docking an outboard or any single screw craft is 
no easy task even in dead calm, but pick up a little 
wind and tide and you’d think you were trying to 
squeeze the Queen Mary into a bathtub. 

Anyhow, many a boat has taken a beating along 
the gunwales when the cowboy style drivers pull 
into the dock. So, Serv-A-Car Products has devised 
the Pad-Rite vinyl docking padding that guarantees 
protection for both boat and dock. 

It is a heavy-duty cushion of solid vinyl that 
takes hard blows without the slightest bit of dam- 
age. And the vinyl, made in safety orange color, 
resists salt water, cold, heat, gasoline and other 
substances. 

The padding is available in several sizes and 
shapes, and fastens horizontally or vertically to the 
dock sides for maximum protection. 

The vinyl also is available in 2 x 2 x 35 inch 
edging sizes to protect boats from sharp edges and 
corners. You can put the stuff on with a hammer 
and aluminum or galvanized roofing nails. I think 
this is a great idea, because old tires and round 
fenders never seemed to do the job . . . couldn’t 
get enough tires or fenders for us free wheelers 
who think a boat has but two speeds .. . full speed 
ahead and stop. 

If you wanna try this new stuff, write Serv-A-Car 
Products, 2530 Morgan, P. O. Box 406, Parsons, 
Kansas, 67357. 


CaR MANUFACTURERS are trying something new 
every day to lure the now-confirmed boatman back 
behind the wheel of a car and away from the aqua- 
baby. Now, you know, they got these new tilt-a-way 
steering wheels for easy entrance and egress. Glad 
they’re doing it . . . old Dad here likes to drive up 
close and a fixed wheel argues with my fixed front, 
which is ample. 

But try a new one, car buffs. We got tilt-a-way 
steering wheels on boats, too. 

Carl Kiekhaefer at Mercury, never one to be left 
behind when it comes to new ideas to improve the 
world of boating, has come up with a new wheel 
that tilts to any position, providing maximum com- 
fort while driving a boat. 

This is another first for Mercury, and really is a 
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fine innovation to my way of thinking. Some boat 
seats are so designed to where it is nigh impossible 
to get behind that wheel, especially for those of us 
of ample girth. I know a guy who missed a sale once 
when he tried to squeeze me in behind a tight- 
fitting wheel. Took my wife three months to get me 
out, and she had to use whale oil to do it. 


This new tilt mount can be adjusted to five differ- 
ent positions, and locks in any of them. 


BOATER-CAMPERS, the ever increasing breed, have 
caught the eyes of sleeping bag manufacturers, too. 


As we mentioned earlier, the aqua-traveler of to- 
day carries his camping gear along in the boat for 
family week-end “fun” vacations. This means, in 
some cases where there are, say, four-five young- 
sters in the gay group, somebody’s either gotta sleep 
at the foot of the bed, in a sling hammock in a tree, 
or stand in a corner. 

This becomes somewhat difficult when you’re 
camping out. So, do as many are doing and use the 
boat to its fullest. 

There is a snug, new disposable sleeping bag on 
the market that could solve a lot of problems. Called 
the “Snug-Eze,” the bag is only $4.95 and can be 
stored indefinitely. 

It can be used frequently and thrown away with- 
out great loss when it becomes too dirty or wet. 


Snug-Eze sleeping bags are a great convenience 
for boatmen and campers or others who have fin- 
ished their trip and want to travel home light. They 
are ideal at home or outdoors for guests, for pajama 
parties, scouting activities, or for adventuresome 
kids who wanna “sleep out” in the yard. The bags 


Good news for skippers who have trouble with their craft—try 
new vinyl sidings that will take “the sting’’ out of docking. 
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also provide additional warmth during severe 
weather and other emergencies. 

The bags, made of non-allergic material which is 
mold and moth proof, are 36 inches wide and 75 
inches long. They weigh only two pounds. These 
new Snug-Eze sleeping bags can be purchased from 
Semco Company, 6415 York Avenue, South Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 55435. 


GOT ANOTHER BATCH of questions not long ago 
about proper procedures in mounting an outboard 
motor on the transom. 


Well, let me tell you . . . mounting an outboard 
on the new fiberglass boats, which are almost 55% 
of all boats made now, is a little more complicated 
than on the old wooden jobs. 


Fiberglass is a relatively hard and smooth mate- 
rial, and it has been standard practice to incorporate 
bolt holes in the mounting brackets of medium and 
large sized outboards so that safety bolts can be 
installed through the transom to keep the motor 
from shifting. 


Now, on the other hand, if you have chosen an 
outboard motor that is going to be put on and off 
as much as a hat, here are some ways you can make 
the motor secure: 


A common and practical way of assuring that a 
smaller motor will grip the fiberglass transom se- 
curely is to use a “transom plate” of some kind. 


These take a variety of forms. Some consist of a 
molded rubber pad with a fiber insert to take the 
force of the clamp screw feet. Fitting over the 
transom like a saddle blanket, these pads have 
several holes around their edges. Wood screws are 
used to attach them securely to the transom. 


Others consist of simple rectangular metal plates, 
usually with rims or flanges on the upper edges to 
restrain the clamp screw feet should they try to 
slip up and off. Yet others consist of a pair of cast 
metal plates that form attaching frames for leather 
pads that give the motor’s clamp screw feet some- 
thing soft to grip onto. 


Most fiberglass boats have plywood doubling 
plates moulded into the transoms, making it rela- 
tively easy to install a transom plate. Wood screws 
will hold securely in this provided they are long 
enough to let their threaded portions pass through 
the fiberglass skin and take hold in the wood. 


To install screws in such a transom, drill pilot 
holes of a size to allow the screws to be driven in 
with medium force. Use bronze screws; they won’t 
twist off as easily as brass ones. 


If you have an aluminum boat, chances are wood 
mounting boards have been installed on the craft 
at purchase, but sometimes on small fishing boats 
you'll have to put on your own rig. @ 
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Outdoor Recreation 


“WILDLIFE WATCHING” was the 
most popular single recreation 
among an estimated 15.6 million 
visits to national wildlife refuges 
last year, a survey by the Interior 
Department’s Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife indicates. 

Wildlife watching, which in- 
cludes bird watching, plus walk- 
ing or riding tours and photog- 
raphy, was a major reason given 
for 6,100,000 visits to the Bureau’s 
refuge system in 1967. The aver- 
age visitor spent two hours on this 
observation. 

Fishing, a primary purpose for 
4,100,000 visits, was the second 
most frequent activity. Fishermen 
participated in their pastime an 
average of 5.5 hours. 

Although hunting on the ref- 
uges is controlled, 600,000 visits 
included this recreation. Hunters 
were occupied for six hours each 
visit. 

The refuge system consists of 
29 million acres in 317 units. Al- 
though the main reason for these 
areas is to preserve a favorable 
environment for wildlife, the Ref- 
uge Recreation Act of 1962 legal- 
izes appropriate recreation as a 
“secondary purpose.” 


Beach Camping Park 


A 14-site camping area on the 
Atlantic ocean has been opened at 
Flagler Beach State Park, mak- 
ing a total of 2,421 camp sites at 
28 state parks. 

The new campground is on a 
high beach overlooking the ocean. 
Picnic tables are provided at each 
site, and a restroom building is 
centered in the area. 

Flagler Beach State Park, lo- 
cated in the town of Flagler 
Beach on SR A1A, offers a vari- 
ety of water sports, including 
swimming, fishing, boating, and 
skin and SCUBA diving. A boat 
dock and marina are located on 
the Intracoastal Waterway. 


Check your address imprint on the current 
issue of this magazine. If Zip Code does not 
appear, please send complete address soon 
as possible. Magazine mailings must have 
Zip Code Number for prompt delivery. 
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Fresh Water Fishing Regulations 


1968 - 1969 


FISHING LICENSES 


(Issued from office of County Judge) 


LICENSE FEES—AIl Florida fishermen, except residents 65 years of age and over 
and children under 15, must possess a valid fishing license when using a rod and 
reel, trotlines, or an artificial lure in fresh waters, or for taking non-game fish by 
use of spears, gigs, snatch hooks, or bow and arrow. 


RESIDENT Fishing & Hunting Combination . $10.50 Annual, Statewide 
RESHOEING bebo oe ee ee ee Behe eee $ 3.00 Annual, Statewide 


NON-RESIDENT (15 years of age and over) ... $ 8.50 Annual, Statewide 
... $ 2.25 5-Day Continuous 
.. $ 3.25 14-Day Continuous 


Licenses are issued from offices of County Judges and their authorized sub-agents. 


A fresh water fishing license is not required of those residents who fish, 
non-commercially, with not more than three cane poles, using natural bait, 
in their county of legal residence, except on the fish management areas. 


Fishing Regulations & Licenses in effect from July 1, 1968 through June 30, 1969. 


DAY'S BAG LIMIT 


10 Black Bass—15 Chain Pickerel 
50 Tilapia 


50 Panfish: Bream, Perch, and Red-finned Pike 
Individually, or in aggregate 


Total Possession Limit: Two Day‘s Bag Limit 
after the first day of fishing. 


SPECIAL DAILY BAG LIMITS 


The limits for Jim Woodruff Reservoir, and the St. Mary’s River: 15 Black Bass, 
30 White Bass, 15 Chain Pickerel, 50 Panfish: 50 of all game fish in aggregate. 


In Dade, Monroe, Broward or Collier (except Lake Trafford) counties: 70 Panfish. 
In Deer Point Lake, and all its tributaries, in Bay County: 10 Channel Catfish. 


Method of Taking Fresh Water Fish 


Game fish may be taken with pole and line, rod and reel, bob, spinner, or troll. 
Non-game fish may be taken with bush hook, setline or trotline baited with cut bait 
or other substance, not including live fish or any part of any game fish. Trotlines so 
baited and limited to 25 hooks are permitted for taking non-game fish for personal 
use with regular fishing license. Use of setlines or bush hooks prohibited in the 
Central Region. Non-game fish other than catfish may be taken by manually operated 
spears, gigs, snatch hooks, or bow and arrow during daylight hours, except where 
prohibited by local law. Snatch hooks may be used for taking sturgeon in the North- 
east and Northwest Regions (see regulations summary map). Tilapia may be taken 
by use of cast nets, or by snatch hooks, spears, gigs, or bow and arrow during day- 
light hours in the South Florida Region. Non-game fish may be taken by certain 
other devices as provided by special regulations pertaining to specific waters. 


DO NOT BUY OR SELL YOUR GAMEFISH 
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For that BIG ONE that 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


Soe eee ee 8 pounds or larger 


eats Oa A et a 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


12 pounds or larger 


Bat ce daslelces Le Ae ae 2 pounds or larger 


Sedo oe age Seater oa oe 2 pounds or larger 


hA 4, OG We Bee pe Be we 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

City 

Species 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 
Registered, Weighed By 
Signature of Applicant 


State Zip No. 
Weight Length 
in 
Catch Witnessed By__ 
At 


County 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Mockingbird (adult) 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 
Name 
Street No. 
City 


State = ee Me hn Zipcode 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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